them again if she dare. In 1814 the Allies were very 
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THE TERMS OF PEACE. 


¢ ib tery policy of the Allies when dictating terms to France 

“in 1814 was,” says the philosophic Atison, “ founded 
“ on a noble spirit—it rested on the principle of eradicating 
“ hostility by generosity, and avenging injury by forgiveness. 
“ The result proved that, in doing so, they proceeded on too 
“ exalted an estimate of human nature.” The Germans of 
1871 may comfort themselves by reflecting that they have 
profited by the teachings of history and have avoided the 
errors of their forefathers. They have not troubled them- 
selves much with the principle of eradicating hostility by 
generosity. Having got their enemy down, they have made 
the most of the situation. Their estimate of human nature, 
or at least of French nature, isfar from exalted. They calcu- 
late on France nursing the spirit of vengeance and doing them 
all the harm that may lie in her power. The one aim of the 
terms of peace is to make France enter on war with Germany 
for the future with the odds heavily against her. No other 
object has had any weight. There is no longer any talk of 
uniting to Germany the lands torn from her in past ages. 
The Germans of Alsace and Lorraine have so conclusively 
shown that they wish to remain united to France, that their 
conquerors know that, in spite of common language and descent, 
they will have to treat them as vanquished aliens. There 
is no affectation of moderation. The Germans might 
possibly have had more, but they have got all they wanted. 
The maximum of military defence with the minimum of dis- 
affected population explains sufficiently why they keep a fifth 
of Lorraine with Metz, and let the other four-fifths remain 
French, They, have not listened to the counsels of neutrals 
in the matter, or to the pleadings of those who speak in the 
name of civilization and of the nineteenth.century. One idea 
fills their minds, and that is, that France will make war on 
moderate 
towards France, and the desires of Prussia especially, for a 
good oe on the French side, were baffled Shas 
it was said that the way to keep France quiet was to appeal to 
her higher feelings, and to treut her generously. Since then 
one generation of Frenchmen after another, almost every states- 
man, and almost every political chief, has been hungering for 
the Rhenish provinces, and threatening Germany with war. 
TALLEYRAND, Tuters, Louis Napo.eon, have each in turn 
claimed that France, as if by a divine right, should be at 
liberty to drive Germans out of German territory if it hap- 
pened to be too near France. By a turn of events, most 
surprising to Germans as well as to all the rest of the 
world, France has in a few months been so utterly crushed 
and defeated that Germany can ask of it what it likes. That 
which Germany asks is safety, and safety of as absolute and 
complete a kind as possible. At first the Germans fixed their 
hearts on Strasburg ; then, as their views expanded, they soared 
to a longing to welcome German Lorraine and Alsace back 
to the Fatherland; now they have got much further, and 
think that the prize of prizes is in their reach, and that 
they have obtained a line of defence which will perhaps long 
keep back France irom attacking them, and will certainly 
make the risk of attacking them very great. 

The terms of peace have been imposed, not by Counts Bismark 
or Mourxe or by the Emperor, but by the German people. The 
express the deep anxiety of the people to be once or all | 
from apprehension on the score of France fo: years to come. 
They are told that France is now unduly crippled and 
humiliated, and that this cannot be for the good of Europe. 
They reply that they have first to think of themselves, 
and that last July a strong military frontier would have 
been of much more use to them than any preservation 
of the balance of power could have been. They 


are taunted. 


with forcing men against their will to be their fellow-country- 
men, and with violating the unwritten laws: of advaneing 
civilization by tearing French citizens from France. ‘They 
are threatened with fatal consequences to their own fréedom, 
with a reign of Bismarkism, and with a domination of Junkers. 
They close their ears like deaf adders to all this, and listen 
only to the voice that bids them think of their own safety. 
They do not for a moment believe in the generosity or peace- 
ableness of France. They have seen Government after 
Government arise in France, some of them upholding order and 
saving society, some of them singing the peans of humanity and 
rushing into the arms of Univ: Brotherhood, but all alike, 
bad or good, liberal or illiberal, thirsting for the left bank of 
the Rhine. Last year war was made on them in a moment 
of profound peace, on a pretext so utterly frivolous that the 
warmest partisans of France were scandalized. They have 
had the chance now of making the French see that war with 
Germany will be a very serious thing for the future, and they 
have used their opportunity to the full. They wish France t6 
take to heart the lesson of the war. Nof*to conciliate, nor to 
spare, but to teach the one lesson of fear, has been their object. 
This is why they have insisted so strongly on entering Paris. 
They wanted it to be clear that they could and would enter 
the capital of France. They were challenged to enter Paris, 
and they accepted the challenge, Their critics say that if they 
had been generous to France, had asked for no French terri- 
tory and for not much money, France would have loved them 
and blessed them, and never made war against them ‘any 
more. This is exactly the point of difference between the 
Germans and their critics. The Germans’ feel certain that 
France would have made war on them as soon as her renewed 
strength would have permitted. There would, they think, 
have been a constant cry to avenge Sedan and the capitulations 
of Metz and Paris. Thinking this, they have done the best 
they could to make the chances of an inevitable war as 
favourable to themselves as possible, 

If we are to judge of the terms of peace as outsiders may 
judge who, protected by twenty miles of sea, are in very 
slight danger from France, and can think, not of our own 
safety, but of the highest interests of mankind, we can 
only wish that the Germans had displayed a eed 
unparalleled in history, and had el to take no Fr 
territory, except possibly Strasburg—a fortress that has 
to abide the consequences. They would not, as it seems to us, 
have had much chance of “eradicating hostility by gene- 
“ rosity.” The French, if we may judge by the whole history 
of France down to last year, would have made war on them as 
soon as they thought they had a chance of making war success- 
fully. Germany would have suffered for its magnanimity, but 
a magnanimity that counts the risks it runs is the highest and 
most ennobling of popular virtues. The world would have been 
a better world if Germany, relying on its own strength, had 
refused additional guarantees:for its security. The Germans, 
however, in their intensé horror of the miseries of war, and 
under the irritation of the constant restlessness and aggres- 
siveness of France; have not been abl¢e'to bring themselves to 
make so great a sacrifice. And being bent-on security, so far 
as security might be possible; they have attained their object. 
A few months ago there was nothing but the Rhine fortresses 
to guard Berlin, nothing nearer than Ulm to confront Stras- 
burg. Now the Vosges and Strasburg and Metz constitute 
an outer line of defence which-it would task every en 
of France to force. North Germany doubly | 
and South Germany is effectually cted from any such 
sudden invasion as was meditated by the late Empzror when 
he joined his troops at Metz. Nor is this all. France, 
if she provokes war, is open to-attack, with no fortress of a 
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high class between the German frontier and Paris. A war 
with Germany will henceforth be ten times as hazardous for 
France as it was last summer, Every Frenchman is now 
panting for revenge, and is ful of what France will do in a 
few years. She will have a million of men ready to take the 
field, and then let the Germans tremble. But Germany will 
also have a million of men in the field, and will have Metz 
and Mayence to guard it, while France will be an open 
country. However much Frenchmen may threaten and talk, 
it may turn out that they will think twice before they provoke 
a combat under such disadvantages. And in the same spirit 
in which the Germans have insisted on having Metz and the 
line of the Vosges, they have also insisted on making France 
pay the largest indemnity it could pay. The terms as to 
money no less than as to territory are merciless. There 
was only one question asked, and that was, what was the 
very last farthing that could be squeezed out of France? 
Eminent financiers were solemnly summoned to the conclave 
of negotiators, and two hundred wuillions was scientifically 
ascertained to be the extremest burden the camel could 
bear without breaking its back. The Germans of course 
like the money for its own sake. No nation on earth 
is more fitted to enjoy a windfall of two hundred millions 
sterling. But the primary idea of the Germans in exacting 
the indemnity was not, we are inclined to think, the pocketiug 
of this magnificent prize. It also is a guarantee of safety to 
them. A very heavily taxed nation shrinks from war, and 
France for the next quarter of a century will be most severely 
taxed in proportion to its resources and population. In time 
peace and industry will make the burden of the augmented 
debt of France felt as little as the debt was felt as it existed 
last year. But this must be a slow process, and meanwhile 
France will be bound over under the penalty of risking national 
bankruptcy to keep the peace towards Germany, while Ger- 
many, with two hundred millions to make good its losses, and 
enriched by the industry and commerce of Alsace, may count 
on keeping ahead in the race, and entering on a future war 
with a sounder financial system and a more solid credit than 
France can hope for. 


THE WESTMEATH COMMITTEE. 


HETHER it was expedient to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into Riband outrages in Westmeath, and 
whether it was necessary that the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee should be secret, are questions on which a difference 
of opinion is allowable; but it is impossible to doubt that 
the Government adopted a feeble and imprudent course in 
proposing a secret Committee and then shrinking from their 
own suggestion. Although precedents are rare and remote, 
there is no serious constitutiorul objection to privacy when 
justice or public interest may ve injuriously affected by pub- 
licity ; but the announceme:., that a Governmeut which pro- 
fesses to be extraordinaiily scrupulous had adopted an 
unusual mode of proceeding was universally understood to 
imply the presence of some urgent and exceptional reason for 
secrecy. After an interval of three days, the Ministers, having 
read two or three newspaper articles and perhaps conversed 
with half-a-dozen Parliamentary supporters, were frightened 
into the imbecile compromise of permissive legislation. It 
has been said with some plausibility that the Cabinet is 
@ permanent secret Committee, which ought not to de- 
volve on Parliament the duties for which it is fitted 
by its peculiar constitution. It is still more certain 
that the Ministers ought to have taken upon themselves 
the responsibility of deciding whether the proposed inquiry 
should be secret. ‘The Committee will have no means of 
judging beforehand whether any branch of evidence ought 
to be secretly heard; and probably they will be unwilling to 
incur a risk of unpopularity from which the Government has 
shrunk. To minds not subjected to the special influences 
which affect Irish members it seems reasonable that witnesses 
should as far as possible be protected from assassination; but 
the Ribandmen will probabiy have their friends and emis- 
saries in the lobbies of the House, and any respectable resi- 
dent of Westmeath who may be seen to enter the Committee- 
zoom will be marked off for murder. Irish patriots of the 
agrarian kind know that perjury is the smallest danger against 
which they have to guard. A false witness could scarcely fail 
to extenuate their guilt, even if he deviated but slightly from 
the actual truth. A landlord or farmer might fairly say, in 
guswer to a request for information, that the Government already 
knows from the reports of the magistracy and constabulary ail 
that he can tell the House of Commons. The Peace Preser- 


vation Act ought to be enforced whenever its provisions are 
applicable, without further reference to Parliament. The best 
justification for a fresh inquiry would be an official conviction 
that further powers are required. Lord Harrineton properly 
stated that the Government had already determined on a 
remedy for the evil, but he did not explain whether they ask 
for an amendment of the Act of last Session. 

Secret or public, the Committee could perhaps scarcely 
have been refused. There are two ways of regarding the 
proceedings of the Riband conspiracy; and the majority of 
the House prefer Mr. Grecony’s view to Serjeant SHERLOCK’s. 
A reign of terror in which no man can safely transact his or- 
dinary business is, to simple apprehensions, the worst possible 
condition of society. As member for King’s County, Serjeant 
SHERLOCK objected to the censure which is cast on the mur- 
ders of a steward and a process-server as being agrarian crimes, 
The steward was put to death, not on a question of land, 
but because he had succeeded a discharged servant; and 
the process-server, as the apologist playfully observed, had 
been a little too zealous in his occupation, inasmuch as he had 
discharged his plain duty by serving a process. Whien 
lawyers and county members think that such arguments will 
be acceptable to their constituents, there isan urgent need, not 
perhaps for a Secret Committee, but for measures which in the 
absence of all moral sentiment and sanction may in some 
degree enforce obedience to law. It cannot be impossible to 
protect the peaceable portion of the community if Mr. 
Greaory is rightly informed when he states that the pcr- 
petrators of crime are perfectly well known to the police. ‘I'he 
rough justice of hanging the person whose supposed righiis 
have been vindicated by assassination would be scarcely prav- 
ticable ; but when the Habeas Corpus Act is suspended, it 
is at least possible to lock up a known murderer with- 
out legal evidence of his guilt. No competent Committce 
would hesitate to recommend the concession to the Goveri- 
ment for the time being of any additional powers which nay 
be deemed indispensable; and if the Ministers demand the 
support which they may desire from the appointment of a 
Committee, the House of Commons cannot furnish them with 
any excuse for failing in the discharge of their duty. 

Mr. Cuicnestrer Fortescue, while he exaggerated the beue- 
ficent results of recent Irish legi=lation, drew a sound distinc- 
tion between the sincere vehemence of Mr. Harpy and the 
calculated partisanship of Mr. Disnart1. ‘The introduction of 
party feeling into discussions on matters of urgent importance 
is objectionable on many grounds, and especially because it 
deprives sound criticism of due moral weight. After an 
armistice of nearly two years, Mr. Disrar.t has resumed with 
increased vivacity his attacks and sarcasms on the Govern- 
ment. When he denounces a dull indifference to the 
national honour, it is ditiicult to take exception to his 
epigrams and invectives; but he weakens his own case 
by an indiscriminate hostility which is independent of 
the particular provocation that supplies it with a pre- 
text. The House of Commons or the Opposition may be 
amused by rhetorical caricatures of the Irish measures 
which have failed to put down the Riband outrages. Consc- 
crated sacrilege, legalized confiscation, and condoned treason, 
serve to give effect to a declamatory sentence; but it cannot 
be forgotten that Mr. Disrac.i offered but a faint opposition 
to the abolition of the Irish Church Establishment or to the 
Land Bill of last year. Both the Church Act and the Land 
Act are irreversible, and Parliament has taken upon itself the 
responsibility of Mr. Grapstonz’s proposals. The taunt which 
assumes that sacrilege and confiscation have been committed 
to no purpose is inapplicable or premature. It is indeed 
probable that Mr. GLapsTone may have anticipated a more 
immediate result from his measures; but there was no reason 
to believe that a Westmeath assassin would acquiesce in the 
loss of a situation or a piece of land because his religion or 
his class had received great boons from Parliament. One of 
Serjeant Sner.ocx’s clients had voluntarily surrendered his 
little farm in payment of a debt; and on his return from 
America, thinking, as Serjeant Suer.ock says, that the new 
owner had held the land jong enough, he, or some sympa- 
thizing friend, fired at the intruder on his way from church. 
The Land Bill provides no remedy for the grievances of 
vendors who insist on keeping both the purchase-money and 
the property. 

Of the Ministerial speeches in favour of the Committee 
Lord Harvineron’s was the Lest, although his statements and 
arguments led directly to a conclusion opposite to the eflect 
of his motion. Although he had evidently been overruled 
in the Cabinet, he spoke of the Riband conspiracy with 
honest indignation. If Lord Harrineton is allowed to redecm 
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his pledges, the Government will, independently of the 
Report of the Committee, discharge its duty by demanding 
the powers necessary for the suppression of crime, and by 
administering the law with vigour and severity. The state of 
Westmeath is, as he said, intolerable; and it is only surprising 
that he should hesitate toact on his knowledge. From the flip- 
pant language of the facetious Soticrror-Generat for Ireland, 
it would appear that the Ministerial mind is still a blank 
paper, and that one of its law officers would be gratified, and 
perhaps not surprised, “ if, as the result of the labours of the 
“ Committee, it should clearly appear that Westmeath may 
“ be safely left to the operation of the law as now existing.” 
Serjeant sé had previously amused his audience with the 
difficulty of magistrates in finding any reasonable grounds for 
believing that anybody in Westmeath has any intention of 
giving material evidence at all. Mr. Guapsrone had, as was 
natural, expressed sentiments not wholly dissimilar, in phrases 
of solemn eircumlocution. He was of course astonished at the 
levity with which members of the Opposition had seemed to 
contemplate the suspension of the Habeas Corpus in cases of 
ordinary crime. When conspiracies against the State exist, 
Mr. GLapstoye admits that it may sometimes be allow- 
able to prevent civil war and general confusion by sum- 
mary and exceptional measures; but power to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act has, it seems, never been given 
where the object was to restore liberty and security to a 
community living in constant dread of assussiuation. In 
another part of his speech Mr. Giapstone defended the release 
of the Fenian convicts on the ground that political offences 
were more venial than ordinary crimes. It appears, there- 
fore, that the Constitution may be properly infringed for the 
restraint of less culpable offenders, but that it is an anomaly 
to interfere except by regular methods with the perpetration 
of more criminal deeds. It is difficult exactly to understand 
Mr. Gtapstone’s principles of moral judgment. He regrets 
that in Ireland there are criminal tendencies, and an absence 
of the vigorous and healthy tone which in England gives 
authority to the law and the Government, but he says, 
“I do not venture to blame those to whom that observa- 
“tion would apply.” Mr. Giapsrone sometimes blames 
opponents and critics on much slighter grounds. It is 
unfortunate that [Irish policy should be made subordi- 
nate to cant. It is incomparably more necessary that the 
law should be enforced in Westmeath than that the rules 
which have been established for orderly societies should be 
misapplied to secure the impunity of crime. “ Are we,” Mr. 
GLapstoxe asks, “to enter into a race of obstinacy aud per- 
severance with these criminals”? It might have been supposed 
that the Minister and the House of Commons would have 
unanimously answered “ Yes”; but the meaning of the appeal 
is that, if the criminals only persist, they must have their 
way. It is a curious question whether Mr. GLapstTonr’s 
popularity will stand. the wear of many such motions and 
speeches. 


THE ARMY BILL. 


it was not without reason that, in commenting on the speech 
in which the Government scheme of Army Reform was 
introduced, we reserved any final opinion upon it until after 
the publication of the Bill itself. We are now in a position to 
judge what the measure is, and the truest criticism upon it is to 
say that it does absolutely nothing—nothing, that is to say, 
which would appreciably increase our powers of resistance if 
next year or the year after, or, so far as can be seen, at any 
time within a generation or so, we were to be threatened with 
an attack as vigorous as that which has just sufficed for the 
destruction of France. We will explain shortly why the lan- 
guage of the Bill has driven us to a conclusion so much less 


favourable than Mr. CarDWELL’s speech had encouraged us to- 


hope for. But, before doing so, let us do justice to the sound 
principles which the Bill embodies. One of these is the sub- 
stitution throughout the Reserve Forces of Royal com- 
missions for those hitherto granted by Lords-Lieutenant. 
This will remove an absurd anomaly, and may gradually 
in th> course of years improve the quality of Militia 
and Volunteer officers; but it will operate very slowly, and 
will do nothing to increase the masses which we could 
deploy in the face of such armies as are now the fashion. 
The other sound principle to which we have referred is the 
abolition of purchase. We do not fulter in our opinion that 
the Bill is right in Proposing to get rid of this utterly in- 
defensible system of promotion, although Mr. Canvwe.t has 

ned to réplace it by the still worse system of seniority 


tempered by favouritisni. This, however, is no fault of the 


Bill, which simply destroys the evil which exists without’ 
specifying what is to take its place. In the hands of Mr. 
CarpWELL this, it seems, would be something a shade worse 
than purchase itself; but the Bill is not responsible for this, 
and after it was passed it would be open to Mr. CaRDWELL’s 
long looked-for successor to introduce a really honest system 
of promotion by merit. We cannot therefore condemn the 
Government Bill merely because’ for a time a bad use seems 
likely to be made of it. But we doubt very much whether 
the provisions {or compensation will prove as satisfactory to 
officers in the army as the first sketch of them appeared to 
be. Mr. Carpwett has promised that, though “no pecu- 
“ niary interest is to be taken in any new commission, no man 
“ shall be in a worse position as to the commission he at pre- 
“sent holds. . . . Commissioners with money from the 
“ votes of Parliament will stand in the place of purchasers.” 
He added that the number of commissions purchased every 
year was to be up to the maximum of the lust five years, 
and most officers probably inferred that their i 
position would be in no way injured by the change. Like 
other inferences bastily drawn from Mr. Canpwe.w’s language, 
this is not exactly so. If an officer who wishes to sell under 
the present system fails to find a purchaser, he has the 
alternative of remaining in the army, taking his chance of 
promotion by death vacancies, and ultimately selling at the 
increased value of his new commission. Under the Bill, if 
he fails to get into the limited list of those permitted to sell, 
he must remain in the army, with the certainty that if he sells 
hereafter he will get no benefit from any death vacancies by 
which his rank may have been increased. The period of sale 
may be deferred as before, but it will be deferred without the 
contingent prospect of an inerease in price which is now en- 
joyed. ‘This loss will fall still more heavily on the non- 
purchasing officers, and it may be doubted whether the Bill 
will receive so warm a welcome from the army as Mr. Carp- 
WELL’s honeyed words bespoke for it. Nevertheless, we wish 
the project well; and our only fear is that, after the abolition 
of purciiase has done duty in giving th® semblance of im- 
portance to a measure otherwise full of emptiness, it may 
be withdrawn in deference to military remonstrances, and leave 
before the House the most absolutely negative string of clauses 
which were ever put together to meet a great emergency. 
Whether the project will end in such a fiascoas this, the future 
will determine, but in any case, whether purchase is abolished or 
not, this part of the Government scheme, however good in 
itself, must be put altogether aside in considering the real 
question of the day—how England is to be made stronger in 
the face of the tremendous increase in the available forces of 
Continental Powers. If the Bill will not effect this object, it 
is a worthle s Bill, and fails wholly to redeem the promise of 
the Quzen’s Speech, that the lessons of the late war should be 
turned to practical account. 

Let us examine how far the Government measure does, or 
even pretends to do, this. Besides the clauses relating to 
army purchase and the jurisdiction of Lords-Lieutenant, it 
| contains in substance only the following enactments :— 
| ‘1, Army enlistment may be for any term not exceeding 
12 years, divided between the Active Army and the Reserve in 
such manner as the Secretary of State and the soldier may 
agree. 

z. The Militia shall be raised by voluntary enlistment, and 
recruits may be drilled for such period, not exceeding six 
months, as the Secretary of State may direct. 

3. “ In case of great emergency ” Parliament, if not sitting, 
may be summoned, and the QuEEN may by order in Council 
direet an additional force of Militia to be raised by ballot. 

4- The Articles of War are to apply to Volunteers when 
they are out with regular troops, as on Easter Monday, and 
they are to be subject to be bullotted for the Militia, unless 
they have agreed not to retire without a year’s notice. 

This is absolutely the whole Bill, the rest being merely 
verbiage and machinery. The grave question is whether an 
and which of these four provisions will materially diminish 
the disparity between our strength and that of our neighbours. 
The first provision may work well or ill according to the 
judgment of the Minister and the inclination of recruits ; but we 
have already had some years’ experience of similar enactments, 
and we know that we may account ourselves very fortunate 
if the proposed plan should add a few .thousands every year 
to our at present imaginary Reserve. To get a Reserve of any 
real strength on this plan must takea great many years, and 
even then it will be impracticable unless she present rate of 
recruiting (less. than 50,000.a year) can We very largely in- 
creased. With a given namber of recruits for a given term,. 
no manipulation of service can increase the combined strength 
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of Army and Reserve. Whatever is added to the one must 
be taken from the other, and all experience proves that our 
rate of recruiting cannot be materially improved. But apart 
from this point, it is a sufficient condemnation of this portion 
of the Bill to say that it does not pretend to create a Reserve 
worthy of the name until after the lapse of many years. 

The second enactment contains nothing new except a power 
to prolong the training of the raw Militia recruit for a term 
of six months. ‘This will undoubtedly improve the quality 
of the Militia, as in the course of four or five years the 
ranks become gradually filled up with men who have had 
this additional training. But it will do another thing also. 
It will greatly check Militia recruiting. Men who will turn 
out for a month may find six months’ service too great an 
interference with their civil employments, and the Militia, as 
it improves in quality, will suffer a corresponding loss of 
strength. The balance of advantage may or may not be 
in favour of the new scheme, but no one will pretend that 
this little change will make any substantial difference in our 
power of resisting an attack, 

Will the third enactment do anything more for us? The 
words we have quoted, “ In case of great emergency,” are 
answer enough. People have differed a little as to what the 
lessons of the late war are. Some have observed that the 
French failed to improvise efficient forces after Sedan, and 
infer that large standing armies are more than ever necessary. 
Others have noticed that the bulk of the German troops con- 
sisted of men who, though they had previously passed through 
a period of training, were taken direct from the desk to 
the field of battle, and they infer that in efficiency trained 
citizens are equal to any soldiers, while in numbers they 
are necessarily able to overwhelm them. We do not desire 
now to discuss these conflicting views, both of which con- 
tain a measure of truth. We would rather call attention to 
another lesson of the war, about which there is no differ- 
ence of opinion. The war has proved that no amount of 
effort after “a great emergency” has arisen is of any avail 
against the organization and the celerity of modern wariare. 
‘The German peace organization was such that it was pos- 
sible within one fortnight to put half a million of trained 
troops under arms, to place more than half of them face to 
face with the enemy, and to keep them all supplied with the 
food, ammunition, and other requirements of an army. 
Another month or so sufficed to create a reserve of a second 
half-million, which was still further increased as the war went 
on. France, on the other hand, had nothing but her standing 
army, and trusted for her reserves to recruits raised after “ the 
“ case of great emergency ” had arisen. Which model shall 
we imitate? If Mr. CarpweE.u’s advice is followed, we shall 
adopt a minute caricature of the French system. We shull 
first wait for an emergency; then we shall put in force, for 
the first time, a complicated machinery of registers, ballots, 
and supplementary ballots, and at last we shall raise a certain 
number of Militiamen, who, after their preliminary six 
months’ training, will take their place in the ranks, to find 
that in the interval war has been commenced and concluded, 
possibly by a disgraceful peace. 

As to the Volunteer clauses we need say nothing. Mr. 
CaRDWELL will scarcely count upon these petty provisions as 
any great addition to the national strength, and, though rather 
offensive in form, they are so palpably inoperative that they 
will probably do less mischief than has been apprehended. 

Such is an outline of the great measure which the Govern- 
ment has produced to satisfy the reasonable demand of the 
people that the country should be put into a position to 
repel any attack, however vigorous and however sudden. It is 
in substance nothing more than a Bill authorising the Crown to 
take special measures for defence after some great contingenc 
has arisen, which, if it comes at all, will assuredly render 
future recruiting worthless, except for the purpose of furnishing 
victims to the enemy. It is strange that Ministers have not 
yet learned the lesson which every one else can read, that 
the safety of a country depends, not on the frantic efforts she 
may make after the commencement of war, but on the force 
of men trained in time of peace ready to be converted into an 
active army within an interval measured by days, or at the 
most by weeks. This is what the country craves for, and what 
the Government Bill does not even pretend to give. 


FRANCE, 
HE National Assembly took but a few hours to ratify the 
preliminaries of peace. It was a painful task, but it 
had to be done, and the more quickly it was done the better. 


Those who voted knew that they had no choice, and could 
honestly console themselves by thinking that they were not 
responsible for the misery and degradation of France. M. 
Tuiers had done all that he could for his country, and had 
been literally forced into accepting terms that were odious to 
him. Where he had failed, there could be no hope that any 
one else would have succeeded better. France had to decide, 
not between peace on one set of terms and peace on another 
set of terms, but between peace as it was offered and ruin. 
The extreme Republicans were at liberty to oppose the 
ratification, because they knew that they were in so small 
a minority that they could not be practically responsible 
for the issue. Victor Hugo is said to have made a most 
eloquent speech, and it was an occasion when an eloquent 
man might be very eloquent. But it was a safe sort of elo- 
quence; a declamation urging men to a course of action 
which every one knew could not and would not be adopted. 
If Victor Huco had dreamt that his eloquence might have 
the effect of really laying open the defenceless provinces of 
France to the rigours of unopposed military conquest, he might 
perhaps have preferred to remain silent. As things were, it 
was advantageous that a vote should be taken, and that a 
decisive and overwhelming majority should openly bind 
France to abide by the decision to which M. THrers had 
come. Numerous as have been the faults of his political life, 
M. Turers has recently deserved well of his country. He 
has not only known how to make the best stand possible for 
her with her conquerors, but he has known how to guide the 
Assembly which is the last refuge of her dignity and self- 
esteem. The sorrow and mortification with which every French 
heart is now swelling could not have been more aptly manifested 
than by the burst of feeling which made the old man break 
down before he could utter a word of the terms that were so 
hateful to him. But when he recovered himself, he was able 
to bring all his hearers, men of every shade of politics and 
every variety of prejudice, to a sense of their duty, and to 
call on them effectually to speak one way or the other for 
their country. He was not going to allow any party to make 
capital out of abstention, and to hoard up for itself the petty 
merit of having been silent or absent when the sacrifice of 
France was completed. Nor was he less adroit and bold 
when the unexpected manifestation of a tiny Bonapartist 
clique stung the Assembly into a sudden denunciation of the 
author of their woes, The deposition of the BonaParTes was 
immediately voted, in order that any faint claim the Imperial 
Government might have to be still considered as existing might 
be utterly swept away, and the Assembly placed on record its 
formal judgment that the ruin of France had been the work of 
the man of Sedan. Historians will hereafter have to bring to the 
memory of France that, whatever may have been the guilt of 
the Experor, it was a guilt that was shared by a very large 
number of Frenchmen, and that indirectly all France was 
responsible for it by having for so long placed absolute power 
in hands so incompetent. But M. Tuiers did more than 
allow the Assembly to vent its feelings against the late 
Emperor. He scized the occasion to fix the character and 
position of the Assembly itself. He wished the Corsican 
Deputies, the sole upholders of Napoleonism in the Assembly, 
to be allowed to say all that they had got to say, because they 
could do no harm. The Empire was a thing of the past, 
and the Assembly in which they spoke was the Sovereign 
Assembly of France. It is evidently the intention of M. Tu1ers 
to treat the Constitution of France as no longer an open question. 
He and the Assembly which he governs and leads now are, 
if he can manage it, to remain the governing authorities of the 
country. This isa resolution of the greatest importance. It 
may turn out a prudent one or not; but if he has taken it, he 
has been wise to anticipate objection and criticism, and to avoid, 
by a bold assumption of power, the risk of France passing at 
once into the distraction and misery of contests between rival 


parties fur power. 

M. Juves Favre had, on the evening before this vote was 
taken, telegraphed to his colleagues exhorting them to use the 
utmost urgency and to get the preliminaries ratified without 
delay. Paris was, he thought, in a very dangerous state; and 
it might, he hoped, be possible to prevent the entry of the 
Germans by getting the preliminaries ratified before the time 
for their entry came. ‘This was out of the question; but 
although everything has gone off well, the danger was 80 
serious that an agonized and unbusinesslike man like M. Favre 
might well clutch at every straw of hope. There can be no 
doubt that the main reason why the German occupation of that 
part of Paris into which they entered has passed off so quietly is, 
that M. Turers had induced Count Bismark to allow two days 
to elapse between the time when it was known that the Ger- 
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mans would enter and the time when the actual entry was 
made. In those two days the excited population had space 
to calm down, to reason, to understand all the consequences of 
beginning bloodshed with an enemy within the gates, and 
every gun of the forts pointed towards the city. The Paris 
mob was in a most dangerous state; and had just shown its 
accustomed brutality, levity, and cowardice by the cruel 
murder of an agent of the police. A large portion of the 
National Guard openly announced its intention of disobeying 
the orders and neglecting the counsels of the French Govern- 
ment, and of forcibly opposing the entry of the Germans. 
Frantic efforts were made to induce the sailors to leave 
their barracks and join the movement. But the pre- 
cautions taken by the authorities were successful; and, 
although a body of National Guards actually marched on 
their way to put their threats of opposition into action, 
they were overawed and overpowered by the firmness 
and arguments of those who thought that by maintaining 
order and allowing the entry to take place without giving an 
excuse for violence to the enemy, they were doing the best 
for France and for Paris. But the primary cause of the 
tranquillity of Paris on Wednesday was that the great mass 
of the people had had leisure to realize the situation in which 
they were placed, to understand the awful dangers to which 
an outbreak would expose the city, and,.to see that the most 
dignified and creditable course was to keep quiet and to let 
that happen which must happen. The whole press was, we 
believe without exception, in favour of this course, partly 
perhaps because any journal which had advocated resistance 
would have been immediately seized. Quiet having been re- 
solved on, the population proceeded to console itself or to 
express its sorrow and indignation in many ways, some 
eminently becoming, some unseemly, silly, or bad. On the 


day when the Germans entered Paris no shops, not even the | 
restaurants, were open, no papers were published, not a person | 


with the faintest approach to respectability went near the scene 
of the German occupation. It was a day of mourning and humi- 
liation, and was most properly observed as such by every Parisian 
with self-respect. But there is always a rabble in every great 
city that knows no more of self-respect than of metaphysics; 
and the foolish rabble of Paris thought it fine to tie up in 
black crape the faces of the white marble figures representing 
the cities of France, while the cruel rabble of Paris solaced 
itself by trampling on and quite or nearly killing an old 
woman and a man who had been seen or imagined to have 
had a word of courtesy for the unwelcome guests. The 
Germans themselves behaved ina manner thoroughly German, 
and German of the best type. The Bavarians who have 
suffered so severely and fought so gallantly in the war were 
assigned a place of especial honour, and portions of the 
Prussian corps who have done most hard work were allowed 
the honour of entering the city. But there was no air of 
triumph or parade. It was looked on as a mere military 
operation which had to be got through in a businesslike, un- 
pretending manner. Neither the Emperor WiLL1aM nor his 
son entered the city. Count Bismark rode up to witness the 
scene as the Prussian regiments passed into the city, 
but he turned his horse’s head and did not go in. The 
soldiers were goodhumoured and grave and impassible to the 
petty insults of the mob that stared at them. They were 
intensely proud of what they were doing and had done, but 
their pride was a quiet pride, and nowhere was exhibited in 
the army of ceeupation or’ its leaders any of that flaunting 
arrogance with which the First NapoLron and his marshals 
— soldiery used to ride through the cities they had cap- 
tured. 

Peace is come at last, and France, burning with shame and 
heartbroken by suffering, is still delighted to have got peace 
on any terms. However dearly the purchase has been made, 
it has bought the invaders out of the country. As soon as 
France can raise the indemnity, she will see her sacred soil 
clear of the foreigners. But to Frenchmen the terms of peace 
must seem oppressively severe. What a pang must have shot 
through the hearts of all the Deputies when, after the vote of 
ratification, the representatives of Alsace and German Lor- 
raine bade their brethren farewell, and said they could 
stay no longer in a French Assembly, as the Departments 
from which they came had ceased to be French. Even the 
fact that one little wreck had been saved out of the storm, 
and that M. Tuuers had secured Belfort for France, had some- 
thing of bitterness in it. M. Turers undoubtedly chose 
wisely when he preferred that the Germans should enter 
Paris, to losing Belfort. By the end of the week the Germans 
will be gone, while the retention of Belfort is a solid and 
enduring gain. But the commanding position which Count 


| gling who used to be easy and well- 


Bismark occupied in the negotiations was never more plainly 
marked than when in the plenitude of his power he left a 
Frenchman to choose between the surrender of a great fortress 
and the humiliation of Paris. Nor can Frenchmen afford to 
think only of their country. They must think too of them- 
selves and of their families. Bad times are, we fear, in store 
for Frenchmen who have others dependent on their exertions. 
The havoc made in so many fertile districts, the long paralysis 
of industry and commerce, and the immense increase in taxa- 
tion that must take place, will make*many anxious and strug- 
The amount of 
the indemnity to be paid must be taken in conjunction with 
the cost of the war to France. It is estimated, though we do 
not know on what grounds, that this cost may be taken at a 
hundred and seventy-five millions. The indemnity, from 
the nominal amount of which is to be deducted the 
proportional amount of the existing debt for which the 
ceded provinces are liable, will be about as much, <A 
deduction for the railways is also to be made, but then 
France will have to pay the Company that has hitherto 
owned them, and so the total figures remain the same. The 
cost of the war to France—that is, the cost which the country 
will have to make good in cash—will perhaps not reach the 
amount above stated. But the indemnity and the French 
cost of the war will probably exceed three hundred millions. 
Before the war the interest on the French public debt, in- 
cluding pensions, was somewhat under nineteen millions a- 
year. If a sum somewhat over three hundred millions is 
now borrowed at six per cent., the interest will be nearly 
nineteen millions a-year; so that the burden of the public 
debt will be almost exactly doubled, while the resources 
available will be diminished by the loss of the wealth and 
industry of Alsace. To put it in another form, whereas 
the taxation before the war was 2/. per head of the 
whole population, it will now be 2i. 10s. Probably 
France can bear this increase, for France is very rich, 
its population is laborious, and most of its soil is fer- 
tile. But at first the burden will be Worne with great 
difficulty, and will cause much pinching and distress. For 
the moment less is thought of this than of the open mark 
of national humiliation inflicted by the loss of Alsace and 
German Lorraine, and above all of the great and famous for- 
tress which is the key of Eastern France. But as men settle 
down to the ordinary occupations of life they will begin to 
feel the inevitable pressure of increased taxation as almost an 
equal evil. All that can be said on the other side is that this 
pressure will probably induce an augmented horror of civil 
commotion, and of every political movement that threatens to 
sap the sources of reviving wealth; and that the i 
interests of Frenchmen will prompt them forcibly to uphold 
M. Tuters in the execution of the two great tasks that now 
lie before him—the maintaining the power of the Assembly, 
and the disbanding the Imperialist soldiery when it returns 
from captivity. 


GLADSTONE AS A FOREIGN MINISTER. 


= change of circumstances which has given paramount 
importance to foreign affairs must be highly welcome to 
Mr. Disrac.i. In knowledge of domestic business, in finance, 
in legislation, he is far inferior to his chief rival; and conse~ 
quently in Budgets, in proposals of Parliamentary reform, and 
on questions of Irish policy, he has alternately resorted to 
plagiarism from his adversary, and to useless opposition. 
When the international: policy of England is concerned the 
positions are reversed. Mr. DisraE.i has sufficient imagina- 
tion to sympathize with a regard for the honour of the 
country, which Mr. GLapstone seems to be incapable of 
feeling, nor is he likely to miss an opportunity of exposing 
the blunders which are tending to make English diplomacy 
impossible and ridiculous. It matters little whether Mr. Dis- 
RAELI is inspired by disinterested patriotism or by a desire to 
inflict a blow on a political opponent. His criticisms tell onl 
because they are just, although Mr. GLADsTONE seems to thi 
that he has repelled an attack when he has plausibly attri- 
buted it to a personal motive. It would probably be 
impossible to convince him that political supporters of his 
own, who desire not that his mistakes should be exposed, 
but that they should be avoided, feel more keenly per- 
haps than Mr. DisraEtt himself the vexation which is 
caused by his spiritless temerity. Whatever apologies 
zealous partisans may prefer; there has been but one im- 
partial judgment on Mr. Giapstone’s speech during the dis- 
cussion on the Address, and on his subsequent reply to Mr. 
DisraELt. While the Conference was still sitting, the English 
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Prove Minister depreciated the importance of the principal 
issue for which his Government was contending ; and he added 
the statement that he himself, Lord Ciarenpon, and Lord 
Pataerston, had disapproved or slightly valued the security 
which had been the object and the result of the last six months 
of the Crimean war. It turned out that his version of Lord 
CLaRENDON’s opinion was utterly unfounded, and that he had 
borrowed from a Russian authority his apocryphal quotation 
of Lord Patmerston’s language. _ Mr. Guapstone himself was 
in the latter part of 1856 in bitter opposition to the Govern- 
ment; and as Lord SaLispury justly contended, the business 
of a Minister is to continue the policy of his predecessors, 
and not to substitute his own private opinions for solemn con- 
tracts and formal declarations of principle. Mr. GLapstone 
himself admits that the protests against English policy con- 
tained in his speeches of 1856 had been quoted and printed in 
St. Petersburg during the present year “as words very con- 
“ venient to be used by the Russian Government in negotia- 
“ tions with the Government now in office.” Mr. GLap- 
sTong’s words are often very convenient to be used by the 
adversaries of England; and it might have been supposed 
that the use which had been made of his language by an 
opponent would have served as a warning against the gratui- 
tous supply of additional arguments to Russia. 


By some curious psychological process excitement always 
seems to stimulate-Mr. GLapstonr’s characteristic tendency to 
te: intellectual subtlety. Mr. Disrag1, in bis attack, 

tened on the astonishing repudiation of Mr. Opo Russet’s 
declaration to Count Bismarx. There can be no doubt that 
the publication of Mr. Opo RusseEti’s despatch was an over- 
sight; but the Government could not complain of the conse- 
oe of its own unnecessary candour. It is clear that Mr. 

Rvssett must have been authorised by Lord 
to make a statement which was not in any subsequent part of 
the correspondence censured or withdrawn. Nothing can be 
idjer than the suggestion that a diplomatic agent is at liberty 
to use the most effective arguments which he can discover. A 
threat of war is no argument, unless it is uttered in earnest 
on behalf of the Government which alone has the power to en- 
force it. Moreover, in his first speech Mr. GLapstone declared 
that Mr. Ovo Russext was not instructed to use the threat which, 
according to his contention in reply to Mr. Disrarxt, was 
never actually expressed. Mr. Gtapstone himself has never 
before attained the same pitch of sophistical eccentricity which 
he reached in his interpretation of the repudiated menace. 
The words which had caused the whole discussion are, it 
seems after all, the words, not of Mr. Opo Russexi, but of 
Count Bismark. “ The Chancellor,” in the words of the 
despatch, offered to “take the initiative of proposing a 
“ Conference for the purpose of endeavouring to find a pacific 
“ solution to a question which I had frankly proved to him 
“ was of a nature to compel us, with or without allies, to go 
“to war with Russia.” “ This,” said Mr. Giapstone, “ I 
“ understand to have been the language of Count Biswarx.” 
It is not disputed that Mr. Opo RussELL, to save repeti- 
tion, recites his own words in an oblique construction, as 
they were quoted to him again by Count Bismark; but it 
may be presumed that if the quotation had been inaccu- 
rate Mr. Russext would have corrected the errer in his 
Report; but to Mr. when he is irritated, 
@ grammatical quibble is as good as a reason. The 
temper in which he spoke was illustrated by the language 
which he used when Mr. Disrazcr had referred him to 
the wrong page of the blue-book. Mr. Ono RvusseL1’s 
despatch is at page 45, and Sir Anprew Bucuanan’s at 
page 13. When Mr. Giapsrone was about to quote the 
h from St. Petersburg, Mr. Disragxi, supposing that 
he intended to speak of the correspondence from Versailles, 
referred him to page 45, om which Mr. Guapsrone remarked 
that he had not thought. that Mr. DisragLt would be so con- 
Sistent as to misstate even the page of the despatch. It is 
perhaps not surprising that a speaker who forgets the ordinary 
rules of courtesy should at the same time be carried away by 
an innate passion for transparent fallacies. 

The ptopensity to play with words when serious questions 
require to be considered was not less strikingly exemplified 
in the substance of Mr. GnapstTonr’s answer to Mr. Disraeti. 
With laborious iteration he endeavoured to persuade the 
House of Commons, as he had already convinced himself, 
that his own condemnation of the Treaty of Paris, and Mr. 
Ovo Russe.v’s threat of war, related to a matter which had 
little or no relation to Prince GortcwaxKorr’s “a. The 
general claim to disregard treaties might, he allowed, be a 

ification of remonstrance, or, in an extreme case, of war; 
the neutralization of the Black Sea was a special provision 


in a treaty which might be reconsidered without anxiety or 
risk of painful consequences. That treaties may be repudiated 
with impunity, and that Russia should be allowed to keep a 
fleet in the Black Sea, are undoubtedly separate and distin- 
guishable propositions ; but Mr. GLapstonz’s laboured apology 
implied that the abstract denial of the obligation of treaties 
was the essential as well as the objectionable part of the 
Russian manifesto. The Emperor ALExanpeR and his Minister 
want the fleet which Mr. Giapstone is willing and eager to 
give them, and they care not a single rouble whether he dis- 
putes the propriety of the form in which they announced their 
determination to violate the Treaty. In his second despatch 
Prince GortcHakorF informed the English Government, with 
contemptuous affability, that it might at its pleasure concert 
with its allies the mode in which it should give effect to the Rus- 
sian demands. The Tripartite Convention of England, France, 
and Austria, concluded a few days later than the Treaty of 
Paris, bound the signataries, on the motion of any one of their 
number, to make a breach of the Treaty, and not a verbal re- 
pudiation of its provisions, a case of war. The construction of 
the fleet, or the announcement of an intention to construct it, 
and not the profession of bad faith, raised the question with 
which the allied Governments were required to deal. Mr. 
DiskakELI missed one point in the discussion when he failed to 
comment on Mr. Giapstonz’s unnecessary declaration that the 
English Government, if it had undertaken to vindicate the 
Treaty, would have stood alone. The language of Austria was 
as firm as that of Lord Granvir’s first despatch, although it 
is true that Count Beusr had two or three years ago proposed 
a modification of the Treaty. 

Mr. Disraztt would have shown better taste if he had 
abstained from reminding Mr. Giapstone of the unpopularity 
which justly followed the proposal of his celebrated estimate 
for the conveyance of the Guards to Malta and back ; but Mr. 
Guapstoxe did his best to justify the attack by proving that 
even now he could not be safely trusted with the conduct of a 
necessary war. It seemed to him a cause for lamentation that 
the power of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to control ex- 
pendiiure should be practically suspended by the necessities of 
war. In 1854 and 1855 Mr. GuapsTone vainly attempted to 
convince the House and the country that the war ought to be 
starved, and also that it ought to be made as unpopular as 
possible by imposing onerous taxes to cover the expenditure. 
His regret for the limited powers conceded to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer shows that he still believes that national 
honour and safety ought to be subordinate to finanee. There 
cannot be a more foolish doctrine than that a nation, even in 
time of peace, ought to put itself like a spendthrift on an 
allowance, instead of regulating its expenditure by its wants 
and its convenience. The theory that its operations in war 
should be determined by an arbitrary standard is capriciously 
absurd. Mr. Giapsronr’s Malta estimate probably cost the 
country many times its amount by convincing the Emperor 
Nicuo.as that, notwithstanding the menacing language of the 
English Government, it had no intention of prosecuting the 
war in earnest. A statesman ought to feel that spirit and 
courage are elements of safety as well as conditions of self- 
respect. In another time of national anxiety the poet hoped 


that the rulers of the land might be 


Wise, upright, valiant: not a servile band 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
And honour which they do not understand, 


THE ENGLISH TENURE OF INDIA. 


R. GRANT DUFEF’S speech on Indian Finance was a 
remarkable effort of condensation, and wonderfully 
interesting considering its subject. The facts and figures 
which he had to submit were incomplete, but the story he 
had to tell is easily followed. Opium, as he expressed i, 
had come to the rescue. Nothing illustrates more curiously 
the tenure by which the Indian Empire is practically held 
than the political consequences of a fluctuation in the price of 
this drug. If at the Calcutta Auction Sales no more than 
1ool. a chest can be obtained for opium, there is instantly a 
commotion in India, as if the end of all things were at hand. 
Public works are stopped, the Indian Government is fiercely 
attacked, rumours are abroad of mutiny among the native 
soldiery and of bitter discontent and disloyalty in native 
society, every crotchet and grievance bursts suddenly into new 
life, the local Indian public calls for a Royal Commission to 
come out and sit in judgment on the Indian Government, 


|and the English Ministry volunteers a Committee on Indian 


Finance, which the House of Commons thinks so important that 
it will not so much asallow a peer to sit on it, for fear of bemg 
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bullied. But opium rises to rather more than 110/. a chest, 
and there is a sudden collapse of interest. As soon as Mr. 
Grant Durr announced that he was going to talk of surpluses 
instead of deficits, the audience, which on such occasions is 
counted by tens, began to dwindle till it could only be reckoned 
by units. Mr. Fawcerr, who had asked for a Committee and 
clamoured for an early submission of the Indian figures, did 
not attend at all; and now all the world is asking what the 
Committee is to meet for, and who is so unhappy as to be 
placed upon it. 

There is not a single item of the Indian Revenue which is 
not attacked by some school of English or Indian opinion. 
The Land-tax, the Salt-tax, the Income-tax, the Customs’ 
Duties, have each their enemies; but uaquestionably the most 
serious attack, and the one made by the most numerous and 
powerful adversaries, is the attack on the source of revenue 
which has just displayed so curiously its power for good or 
for evil. The movement which is gradually acquiring in this 
country the importance which it acquired in several American 
States is incidentally directed against Indian opium. Pro- 
fessor Jowett, in one of his receat lectures, told his London 
audience that Temperance, in the Greek sense, meant minding 
your own business. ‘Temperance, in the English sense, means 
minding everybody else’s business. The tendency of those 
who cannot practise self-command to call upon their neigh- 
bours to come and help them to command themselves, is 
certainly not a new phenomenon of human nature, since it 
had great influence over the rise of monasticism, but it is 
steadily changing into a passion for exercising one of the most 
selfish and least justifiable forms of tyranny. “ Thou shalt not 
“ drink, lest I get drunk,” is a commandment upon which an 
increasing number of Englishmen are bent on founding a legisla- 
tion almost as stringent as that which the legislators of all ages 
have based on “ Thou shalt do no murder,” or “ Thou 
“ shalt not steal.” One would have at first thought that the 
very notion of extending this rule to the smoking of opium 
by the Chinese would have produced a doubt as to the sound- 
ness of the rule itself. Is it really true universally that a 
man is morally the worse for indulging in a sedative ora 
stimulant? In order that you may be sure that it is true of 
the Chinese, you must first convince yourself that you under- 
stand what is their ordinary, every-day morality, and next, 
that you know what is the exact change made in that morality 
by smoking opium. Now, do the advocates for a Liquor-law 
know anything whatever about Chinese morality? Do they 
know what are the particular actions which a native of 
China thinks right and what are those which he thinks 
wrong? Are they quite certain that, when he is under the 
influence of opium, there is any change in his moral views, 
or that, if there is, it is not one which brings him nearer to 
the moral standard of the British householder? The members 
of Temperance Societies not only do not condemn but 
strongly approve of certain artificial stimulants. They dis- 
tinctly consider that the drinking of tea or coffee promotes 
virtue. What grounds have they for denying that opium 
produces on Chinese morality the same effects as tea and 
coffee upon British morality? It is certainly possible that 
no such effects may be produced, but what do the Temperance 
people know about it? 


Mr. Grant Durr observed that India and the East were 
gradually forcing the nations of the West to reconsider all 
their generalizations. This of course is especially true of the 
educated minority in those nations. There are numbers of 
apparently fundamental propositions in religion, in morals, in 
political economy, in government, and in taste, which are 
untrue of Eastern countries, or true only with the largest 
qualifications. _Is it true that a religion which systematically 
attributes licentious actions to the Divine personages which it 
recognises, willalways make its ideal religious life a life of 
license? It would seem so, and yet Hindooism, with the 
most licentious Pantheon known to mankind, undoubtedly 
places perfection in contemplation and the practice of the 
strictest. asceticism. Is it true that the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number is everywhere the practical, if not the 
theoretical, basis of morals? In India there are many millions 
of men who are persuaded that certain classes are, during 
life and from all eternity and to all eternity, irrevocably en- 
titled to a greater definite share of happiness than others. Is 
it true that every man prefers having a voice in the Govern- 
ment under which he lives, or that the best way to promote 
the prosperity of the community is to leave men to make 
their own bargains among themselves? In the East the 
enormous. majority consider it an outrageous demand on 
their liberty and time to ask them to take a share 
in government, and the principle of laissez faire merely 


tends to undisguised extortion on one side and helpless 
submission on the other. But the men who in the face 
of these singular difficulties will consent to reconsider their 
generalizations are even in the most cultivated Western 
countries the fewest of the few. The strong tendency of the 
mass of mankind is exactly the other way, and leads them to 
apply without shrinking to the East the generalizations which are 
based on a comparatively small number of facts occurring 
exclusively in the West. No observant n can doubt that 
this is the great danger which threatens the possession of India 
by England. If we say that Liberal opinions are almost sure 
to lose us India in the long run, we certainly do not mean 
that these opinions are those which are exclusively entertained 
by the Liberal party. The truth is that the old doctrines 
about civil and religious liberty have been gradually 
transmuted into a number of opinions on politics and 
government which now form the common ereed of all 
parties, but which, if practical effect be given to them, 
are quite inconsistent with the retention of this great depen- 
dency. ‘The political maxims which have their root in the 
assumption that all men are exactly like one another, and 
have equal rights with one another, and may be governed in 
pretty much the same way, are almost numberless; but they 
are not true of the Indian Empire, and, as soon as they begin 
to influence our Indian policy, they will produce a confusion 
which must in the long run prove fatal to a Government 
already conducted under the most formidable material diffi- 
culties. At present the full application of these principles to 
India is prevented by a sort of Parliamentary cross between 
the leaders of the two great parties; but such understandings 
are sure to give way before the temptation of gaining some 
political advantage, and nothing would be less surprising than 
that the Indian opium revenue should be some day thrown 
away as a concession to the Liquor-law party who happened 
for the moment to be worth conciliating. The solvency of 
the Indian Treasury and the contentment of the Indian popu- 
lation have been shown to depend on its maintenance, but if 
it suits English statesmen to agree with those who say that its 
maintenance is wicked, it will assuredly go. 


SIR MASSEY LOPES ON LOCAL TAXATION, 


IR MASSEY LOPES has collected the statistics of local 
taxation with creditable industry, and his was full 
without being tedious. Nearly all the members who took 
part in the debate concurred in his opinion that personal pro- 
perty enjoys an undue exemption from local burdens. The 
rates are charged on property producing an income of about 
100,000,000/., while the Income-tax is levied on nearly 
300,000,000/. Sir Massey Loprrs would probably not rate 
taxpayers under Schedule D, but if the personality which is 
exempt from Income-tax is set off against the amount of 
taxable earnings perhaps the total amount might be nearly the 
same. At first sight it might appear to be a simple proposi- 
tion that the area of local taxation should be extended, to the 
great relief of the present ratepayers; but a correction is 
necessary to represent the distinction between houses and 
land. ‘Ihe great majority of ratepayers neither own nor 
oceupy land; and the rental of their houses is more or less 
proportionate to the incomes which they derive from all 
sources. ‘The owners of houses are divided into the classes of 
lessees and of freeholders; and, asa general rule, it is only at 
long intervals that the reversioner is affected by the 
increase of rates. A very large percentage of the entire 
rates is levied in towns, and a portion of the amount 
represents improvements which have been voluntarily under- 
taken. Nevertheless there remains an apparent inequality, and 
Sir Massey Lopes showed that some part of the local ex- 
penditure confers no exclusive benefit on the immediate 
or ultimate ratepayers. Mr. Lappext judiciously suggested 
that the motion should be confined to the rates which are 
levied for general or Imperial purposes, and one of the 
speakers pointed out a counteracting anomaly im the heavy 
rates which are imposed on those owners of personalty who 
have invested their money in railway shares. It might also 
have been remarked that large changes in the incidence of 
taxation necessarily involve, in the first instance, injustiee and 
oppression. Owners of land and houses have bought or 
inherited a property subject te rates, while fundholders have 
paid larger sums for their stock because it was not, directly 
subject to local taxation. It is impossible that fiseal changes 
should not alter the relative values of different kinds of pro- 
perty, but judicious legislators ought to remember that every 

disturbance is in itself an evil. 
Even if the proposed readjustment had coincided with the 
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strictest principles of political economy, the prudence of rais- 
ing the question of taxation was more than doubtful. Sir 
Massey Lores and his clients have in former years been more 
than once warned that it would be well to let a sleeping dog 
be. He may sometimes be in the way, or he may offend a 
sensitive taste, but he is better asleep than awake. It is not 
for the benefit of landowners to open or re-open the general 
question of the distribution of public burdens. Even if they 
could satisfy an impartial arbitrator of their claim to relief, 
they should remember that the appeal is to the representatives 
of interests adverse to their own. The borough members 
elected by constituencies unconnected with the land control 
the House of Commons; and when it suits the purpose of the 
majority to increase the burdens on real property, they will 
not be at a loss for plausible excuses. The mode of levying 
the Succession Duty, and the exemption of real property from 
Probate Duty, afford some equivalent for the partial pressure 
of the rates; and there can be no doubt that the privileges of 
the land are much more likely to be removed than its alleged 
disadvantages. It is also worth considering that Mr. MILL’s 
school of economists contend that the State and not the owner 
ought to profit by that portion of the constant increase in the 
value of land which is not due to the outlay of capital or 
labour. It is true that dangerous arguments may be met by 
arguments; but ultimately the question will be decided, not 
by reason, but by votes. Mr. Reap’s calculation seemed to 
show that the comparative lightness of the tax on succession to 
land was more than counterbalanced by the liability to rates ; 
but many instances might be suggested which would produce 
a different result. In practice, heirs and devisees of land are 
more embarrassed by the Succession Duty than those who are 
liable to Legacy Duty, for the simple reason that it is easier to 
pay a part of a sum of money than to mortgage an estate, or 
to sell off a portion of it; but household suffrage is not likely 
to make allowance for similar practical details. A slight effort 
of the imagination is required to direct covetousness to coupons 
r entries in the books of the Bank of England; and the danger 
of owning land is that it is a monopoly, and that it is as 
visible as tempting goods in a shop window. ‘The Devil, asa 
Liberal member lately observed, is looking over the wall, 
sometimes in the captivating shape of a Minister or econo- 
mical essayist, and sometimes with the unconcealed horns and 
tail of the Land and Labour League. 


Sir Massey Lopes, who had contended that the Government 
ought to institute an inquiry into the adjustment of taxes, 
may perhaps have felt like the wizard’s pupil when Mr. 
GoscHeNn announced that the Government had inquired already, 
and was prepared to introduce a Bill. It was apparently for 
the purpose of preparing Sir Massey Lopes and his friends for 
a formidable attack on the landed interest that Mr. Goscuen 
dilated for two hours on the propriety of reserving his opinion, 
and that Mr. Grapstone followed with menacing hints of his 
intention to administer equal justice. The landowners in the 
House probably listened with well-founded alarm to Mr. 
Goscuen’s tabulated statements of the burdens imposed on 
dand in Continental States. To substitute classical for 
medieval mythology, the complaisant gods of the Ministerial 
Olympus are ready toruin house and land on the appli- 
cation of the imprudent owners. It is odd, as Mr. Bentinck 
remarked, that it should be necessary to refer to a Committee 
.the question whether rampant murder should be checked in 
Ireland, while, to avoid delay in the readjustment of burdens 
on land, the Government will legislate on its own responsi- 
bility. Neither Mr. GLapstone nor Mr. Goscuen attempts to 
_conceal the intention of adding to the proportional burdens on 
jand, and there might have been a certain amount of trouble 
in persuading a Committee to adopt their conclusions. It is 
true that, as Mr. GoscHEN says, there would be eleven 
nominees of the Government to ten members of the Oppo- 
sition, and he would be perfectly satisfied with the docility 
of the majority, if only he could be sure that all the members 
would be present; but sometimes the most faithful adherent 
-may be detained elsewhere, and the Ministerial band may be 
outvoted. Mr. GoscHen’s distrust of Committees was not 
justified by the experience of last year, when against the 
unanimous vote of all the Opposition members he procured 
‘the adoption of his own elaborate Report ; but no discipline, 
however perfect, can against accident, and the Com- 
‘mittee had passed a resolution that it was expedient to 
inquire into other branches of the question. Perhaps it is as 
well that the Government should bring forward a Bill 
without the prelimi ceremony of moving for a Commit- 
tee. It will probably be the first of a series of measures to 
the detriment of landowners which have been inevitable since 
the passing of the last Reform Bill. 


Mr. Goscnen will not fail to include in the Bill his last 
year’s proposal ‘for transferring a portion of the rates from 
occupiers to owners. Large landholders who have not granted 
leases will be but slightly affected by a disturbance which they 
can set right at the next Michaelmas or Lady-day. The moiety 
of the rates will be in such cases simply added to the rent, and 
the only result of the measure will be to impose additional 
trouble and uncertainty on the local collector. Where leases 
have some time to run, the arbitrary alteration of the terms 
of the bargain will be utterly unfair. The tenant has taken 
into account in his calculation the possible increase of the 
rates during his term, as well as the charge at the date of the 
contract. ‘To make him a present of half the rate at the ex- 
pense of the landlord is an act of unqualified injustice, 
though of course it will be acceptable to the tenant. 
The greatest hardship will be inflicted on small land- 
owners, who are always more or less at the mercy of 
their tenants. The occupier or lessee who knots that his 
landlord cannot afford the risk of having a farm thrown on 
his hands will probably refuse, at the next settlement, to in- 
crease the rent in consideration of his relief from rates. In 
every case the grievance will be nicely adjusted to the help- 
lessness of Mr. Goscuen’s victims. As he is disposed to draw 
a distinction between land and houses, he will probably not 
insist on extending the injustice to lessees or owners in towns. 
The pretext that it is desirable to give proprietors a voice in 
the expenditure of rates is scarcely serious. The representa- 
tives of owners would form a standing minority on every 
question in which they had a separate interest. Mr. GoscHEN 
must be well aware of the manner in which farmers at Boards 
of Guardians systematically outvote the ex officio members, 
who are of the same class with the proposed representatives of 
the landowners. On the whole the owners of land have little 
reason to congratulate themselves on their prospect of relief. 
Mr. GLapstone and Mr. GoscHEen would probably have com- 
menced the attack even without provocation; but the weaker 
party was ill advised in offering a challenge. 


THE WAR OF 1870-71. 
XXXITI, 


ae siege of Paris came to its final stage on Wednesday, 
when the historic Uhlan rode up the broad Avenue de 
la Grande Armée, which enters the city from the West, and 
halted singly at the Arc de Triomphe, secure in his loneliness, 
since behind him were 30,000 victorious soldiers, prompt to 
revenge any insult to their comrade. The sight must have 
been a hard one for a thoughtful Frenchman to bear. The 
very road which the solitary foeman had ridden up so proudly 
recalls in its name the glories of the warriors who carried the 
eagles into Vienna and Berlin. Austria and Prussia, rising in 
vengeance against their conquerors, had only overthrown them 
when insatiable ambition had dissipated French strength in 
the mountains of Portugal and the snows of Russia, and 
banded all Europe against the Empire. And now the relics 
of that matchless army have lived to see the day when 
Prussia alone—for Frenchmen still refuse its name to the new 
Germany—has overthrown their country in fair fight, dictated 
peace in the halls of Versailles, and entered Paris as victor. 
Truly, to those who look back from the Third NapoLeon to 
the First, the changed position of France must be bard to 
realize, and painful to bear. 

We, who have to deal with the facts of the war and the 
inferences from them, approach the end of our task. One 
obvious question remaining to be discussed, and that by no 
means an easy one, is whether the four months and a half of 
time lost by the Germans before Paris formed really a necessary 
condition of its capture. Paris, in a military sense, was in 
September last a fortress of the largest class, the largest that 
the world has ever seen. There are, as we have formerly 
noticed, four distinct ways of capturing such a place, and to 
answer our question we must consider each of them carefully. 

The simple bombardment, which by pressure of suffering 
drives the inhabitants of a crowded fortress to seek escape in 
surrender, was successful in the highest degree in this war as 
applied to Toul, Thionville, Méziéres, Péronne, and Longwy. 
But it failed ignominiously when tried upon Paris, for reasons 
so plain that we were able to indicate them beforehand. 
Strasburg, which equally defied this rapid mode of reduction, 
yielded to the significance of a breach eighty feet wide, with 
besieging works completed to the crest of the opposite glacis. 
The Governor, protected then only by a ditch little wider 
than those which the enemy had already easily bridged in 
their attacks on his outworks, surrendered at this point 
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rather than trust his disorderly and fainthearted garrison 
to meet the extremities of assault. But before Paris, 
notwithstanding the use of the railroads, the approaches of the 
Germans were, apparently for want of siege material, begun 
altogether too late to have any influence on the fall of the city. 
If we may judge by dates, they were only hurried into using this 
method when the French, by the arming of Mont Avron very 
late in the investment, showed a real design of advancing their 
enceinte outwards. The Military Correspondent of the Times, 
whom we quoted last week on other points, unites with other 
witnesses in giving the clearest testimony that the defensive 
power of the forts was absolutely unshaken, when the city sur- 
rendered, by the still distant fire of the siege batteries. ‘To the 
third measure, then—that is, to famine alone, produced by an 
investment maintained with undeviating vigilance and firm- 
ness—the capitulation is undoubtedly due. Of the three modes 
attempted by the Germans, it stands proved that blockade only 
answered with certainty the conditions necessary for success. 


But the maintenance of these conditions, and therefore the 
result of the blockade, was in itself dependent on events at 
very distant places. No one now, we believe, doubts what 
ence we were at much pains to argue, that Bazaine’s sur- 
render of Metz in October was one indispensable requisite 
of the undisturbed state of the investment of Paris. For 
had D’AurELLE pushed his first success over VON DER 
TANN with extraordinary vigour, as some critics will have 
it he should have attempted, Count Moitke could have 
easily spared such detachments from the investing force as 
should have checked the then moderately-sized Army of 
the Loire. But when reinforced, and pressed to combine 
with Ducrort’s grand effort three weeks later, D’AURELLE 
had in his path to Fontainebleau a general who is probably 
the best tactician living, with fifty thousand victorious Prus- 
sian troops come in from Metz to reinforce Von per Tann, 
and his first support the Duke of Mecktensurc. Even then 
there was a moment of doubt on the night of the 1st of 
December, had Cuanzy’s successes of the morning been 
vigorously used ; but D’AuRELLE’s vast force proved beyond 
his ability to manage, and the gleam of success passed away 
from the Freneh arms, to shine on them no more. BaAzaINrE’s 
want of tenacity on the Moselle had proved fatal to his com- 
wades on the Loire. Yet, as we showed at the time, that was 
an anxious month for the great strategist at Versailles 
which preceded the victories of the Prince Marshal and the 
recapture of Orleans. 


In our late numbers we have purposely dwelt on the details 
of the defence of Paris to show how its passive character 
played into Count Moxtxe’s hands. Nothing could have been 
more favourable to his most dangerous weapon, famine, than 
the system by which Trocuu kept order among the wild ele- 
ments of the enclosed citizens. The ample rations of the 
enrolled Prolétaires, and the pay freely allowed them to spend, 
seemed useful measures at the time for preserving them from 
jailing into the hands of conspirators. They did not, how- 
ever, suffice, as we know, to prevent the Reds winning a tem- 
porary advantage in the insurrection of the FLourens party ; 
and they certainly were a sure means of rapidly consuming 
the vast stores of food which were laid up for the siege. 
Whether it would not have been possible to maintain order 
by mere discipline; whether to occupy the new battalions 
with hard trench work and accustom them to fire would not 
have been to put them to a healthier use than to leave them 
to spend their hours in listening to the orators of the cabaret, 
with the occasional variety of a drill on the boulevards, is a 
question for those who have studied the artisans of Paris to 
answer. Certain it is that the plan tried did not succeed even 
in holding them firm to the side of the Government of De- 
fence. It is equally certain, from our recent information, that 
noue of the quarter of a million of Sedentary National 
Guards were brought into action until the 19th of December, 
when action was too late. And we believe that for the main- 
tenance of order, no less than for the hope of breaking through 
the net of German investment, the vigorous offensive-defence 
of which we lately wrote might have been ‘Trocuu’s best 
hope. But such hope as there was he lost in his never- 
executed plan, looking to which afar he overlooked the possi- 
bilities within his reach. And thus the real danger that might 
have assailed Count MoLTKE from within he tided over, as 
he did the dangers from without his lines, not wholly un- 
aided by the patent errors of his enemies. Patient the 
Germans were not wholly. Their want of patience will ever 
stain the history of the reduction of Paris. Yet this was 
the weapon which first brought their work to its end, for 
patience under such circumstances meant starvation to those 
who had no fresh supplies to look for. 


Having thus examined the three modes of reductien 
attempted, it remains to say a few words on the fourth, which 
was untried and has been little noticed. Such German narra- 
tives as have reached us are wisely reticent on this head, and 
our first clear information will probably come from the 
French. But it has not anywhere been shown that the 
capture of Paris by coup de main, when the Germans first 
came before it, would not have been the easiest and most 
certain, and in the end the least costly way to take the place. 

In considering this subject it is necessary in fairness 
to remember that none of the forts ought to have been 
easily surprised. They had been properly armed to resist 
ordinary attack so long since as the time of the Luxem- 
burg affair. They flank one another very fairly, and 
the ground round each had been cleared when the 
Prussians drew near. Trocuu began his command with 
60,000 regulars under him (including Vinoy’s corps, which 
came in soon after Sedan), 12,000 sailors, 9,000 douaniers, 
and 4,000 foresters, the latter portions of this mixed force 
being all well-trained and disciplined; the line—made up 
mostly of depéts—much less so. He might therefore have 
allotted over 20,000 troops to each of the four fronts of 
defence into which the outer enceinte is roughly divided, if 
suspecting attacks from all quarters. Such attacks would 
have needed great courage, and possibly more material means 
of overcoming obstacles and passing ditches than the Germans 
could have commanded without some delay ; and wherever not 
completely and instantly successful, they must have involved 
very heavy loss. But the point to be remembered is that the 
surprise of a single fort would have laid the outer enceinte 
open, and the inner circle, weak at the best, was at that time 
unarmed. ‘Three or four repulses at different points, with a 
loss such as WELLINGTON sustained at the breach of Badajoz in 
his hurried assault, would have given the Germans as heavy a 
roll of killed and wounded as the battle of Mars-la-Tour, 
the severest of their actions. But this loss would have been 
hardly worth reckoning if they had been Successful at other 
points. The moral effect, as well as the actual material 
advantage, would in all probability have brought about the 
speedy surrender of the city, where such defensive force as was 
afterwards organized had hardly been more than thought of, 
and where there was then no delusive promise of any help from 
without to encourage tenacity of resistance. With the abrupt 
and instant fall of Paris and its new Government, who will 
believe that there would have been that astonishing revival of 
the war which dates mainly from the escape of Gambetta, and 
which was strengthened eonstantly by the steady maintenance 
of the defence of the capital? And who does not see that the 
loss of twenty thousand German lives would have been gained 
many times over if the sufferings of the winter could have 
been spared to thirty times that number of soldiers who have 
since had to endure them? Lastly, who can tell how great 
the gain to humanity would have been had the war closed 
then? ‘True, we might have respected the French power of 
endurance less. But if their capital had fallen fairly and at 
once, their case would have seemed hopeless to all, and a 
peace made then would have saved the world the knowledge 
that, under the influence of continued international hostility, 
severities may be revived which have turned the admirers of 
a cultivated, brave, and religious people into its keen critics 
and unsparing censurers. Without following too closely the 
controversies on this subject, without siding absolutely with 
those powerful denunciations of Colonel Haury which the logic 
of Mr. Freeman’s defence hardly touches, it is clear. as we before 
have unhesitatingly asserted, that the laws of war have of late 
been overstrained for the use of the invaders. And the only 
justification of their severities has lain in the general resistance 
encouraged by the endurance of the capital—an endurance 
which might never have passed into history but for their own 
too methodical procedure against it. German critics have 
commented severely on WELLINGTON’s strategy. Let it be 
permitted to an English critic to point out that WELLINGTON 
might well have taught them a lesson hene. For the great 
English Captain more than once remarkably illustrated the 
wisdom of striking sharply for the sudden capture of a fortress, 
_— delay threatened greater evil than the immediate loss of 

ves. 


THE VIRTUES OF SNOBS. 
ae man of genius who first gave to the wor. Snob its modern 


acceptation devoted himself principally to exposing the 


meanness, insincerity, and many bad qualities of his victims. We 
have sometimes fancied that any one who had the courage to make 
himself the advocate of so generally abused a class might make 
out some kind of case for his clients. Many of the qualities which 
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go to make up the full-blown snob are indeed simply contemptible, 
or worse; but they are mixed with something that is not unami- 
able, and with something that savours of an aspiration towards real 
improvement. Indeed, Thackeray himself has moments of partial 
relenting. Major Ponto is not altogether bad; and the Rev. F. 
Hugby is the idol of his mother and the old haberdasher, his 
father. Let us try to see how, if we were paradoxically disposed, 
we could argue for the existence of some good qualities which are 
— stigmatized under a very ugly name. 
yhat, in the first place, is a snob? He is the product of a 
uliar phase of society. Given a state of things in which there 
is an aristocracy supported rather by the prestige of past history 
than by actual possession of a preertonins share of political 
power; and suppose that its ranks are open to anybody who has 
the wealth or talent or impudence required to force his way up- 
wards—and the snob is the natural result. If the aristo- 
cracy were still as powerful as of old, we should describe this 
on by the name of serious ambition, which might be 
onourable or the reverse according to the means adopted for 
its gratification. If it still formed a separate caste, fenced 
out by impassable barriers from the rest of mankind, the 
snob could hardly be developed in his full vigour. He is, in 
short, a man who takes advantage of the constant fluctuation of 
modern society, and the incessant intermingling of ranks, to 
force his way into a higher sphere than that in which he is 
fem. and to gain a prize flattering to his vanity, though no 
onger conferring such substantial advantages as of old. Is there, 
then, anything necessarily contemptible either in the ambition 
itself or in the means by which its satisfaction must be sought ? 
To acquire a certain amount of social distinction is obviously not 
the highest end to which life can be put; nor could we respect a 
man who should devote to its attainment talents which might be 
turned to more serious account. But it may not be altogether a 
bad investment for the employment of a certain amount of super- 
fluous energy. The stern censors who preach the equality of man- 
kind and the injustice of all social distinctions of course affect to 
despise the wretched being who likes to be seen arm in arm with 
a duke. Certainly such vanity is offensive, especially when we 
are unconsciously rather jealous of the snob’s success: But there 
are some advantages in the society of dukes which are trifling only 
in the most ascetic eyes. That a duke has a comfortable house, 
can give good dinners, and enjoys all the advantages of wealth, is 
only a part of his merits. He inherits also certain traditions of re- 
finement and good manners, which tend materially to soften the harsh 
edges of life. He may be a thorough scamp, dissolute, stupid, 
spendthrift, and dishonest to his creditors; but even in that case 
he will Po be a pleasanter companion than a man whose 
vices are equally great and whose manners smell of the public- 
house and the music-hall. There is no modern author whose 


writings are more entirely pure from any taint of snobbishness 


than Mr. Carlyle ; and perhaps it was for that reason that Mr. 
Carlyle ventured frankly to express his conviction that the English 
aristocracy, blundering and incapable of governing as he conceives 
it to be, has yet a certain genuine politeness which may for a 
time survive the descent of Niagara. A power of making life 
graceful, of preserving a standard of merit which may be opposed 
to the mere ostentation of wealth, has some intrinsic value at 
the present day. Why then should a man be ashamed of a desire 
to associate with the ranks which are quel held to possess 
this quality in a higher degree than their neighbours, so long as 
he does not condescend to any unworthy servility for the ware ? 
Why should we blame a man who should say frankly, It is true 
that I was born in the middle classes; but they do not satisfy my 
taste ; I am vexed by the vulgarity of my companions, by their 
solecisms of manner, and the frequent coarseness of their plea- 
sures; I like to live with the people who can show me the 
most beautiful pictures, and let me hear the most perfect 
music; I enjoy living in houses where there are old historical 
associations, where the inhabitants have been penetrated from in- 
fancy with a certain tacit code of good manners, can flatter you 
without being fulsome, and retort without being brutal. Such 
— are, on the whole, most common in the highest ranks of 

e; and therefore my taste for good society is not the result of any 
appetite for toad-eating, but simply of keener esthetic sensibilities. 
It is very easy to blame such a man for dropping the familiarity of 
his early friends, Everybody, as we know, ought to prefer kind 
hearts to coronets, and simple faith to Norman blood. But that 
is by no meaps the whole question. Do we for social purposes 
eae kind hearts to soap and water? Would we rather dine with 
simple faith and knives used instead of forks, or with Norman 
blood and obedience to the usages of civilized beings? If it was 
@ question of forming a political league or a religious association, 
such considerations would be unworthy, but for mere purposes of 
social intercourse they become of higher importance. The poor 
man who roars at you as if he were talking in a gale of wind, and 
whose neighbourhood is not ‘% em of the spices of Arabia, 
may be as great a saint as the peer in the Jand; but he is 
not such a pledsant person to meet at dinner. Assuming, then, 
that saints and sinners are pretty equally distributed through all 


classes, would not every man who has been brought up in a certain [ 


position prefer the saints with clean shirts to the saints without a 
change of linen, and the sinners who use toothbrushes to the sinners 
who don’t? The contrast between the class from which the snob 
startsand that to which he aspires is of course seldom so great as this; 
but the difference is of a similar kind. Purple and fine linen have 
Certain charms which it is in vain to deny, though it is not right 


to value them too highly. It is not obvious why a decided taste 
for the society of a rank superior to your own should be intrinsi- 
cally mean, any more than a taste for medieval furniture, for old 
china, or for any of the external surroundings of life. A snob 
should only be condemned when he purchases his favourite plea- 
sure by degrading compliances; and we should admit that his end 
may be good, though, like all good ends, it may be pursued by 
objectionable means. 

n opposition to all this it may perhaps be argued that there are 
special temptations to servility in seeking the pleasures we have 
described. The argument proves rather too much. We need 
hardly point out that a temptation of a precisely similar kind 
besets the unbending moralists who profess the greatest contempt 
for snobbishness. ‘The gentleman who chooses tu flatter the ideal 
working-man rather than the bloated aristocrat falls into the 
same errors with equal frequency. The race of demagogues 
is not as yet entirely extinct; and the virtuous young man 
who professes an ardent desire for the elevation of his species 
is tempted—and the temptation is not always resisted—to 
flatter the unwashed as egregiously as his despised rival 
flatters the nobility. The “loud cheers” of a public meeting 
are fully as corrupting as the delicate whispers of a draw- 
ing-room ; and it is a bitter discovery, which most reformers are 
doomed to make at some period of their lives, that the adoption 
of any particular set of opinions does not necessarily exclude 
meanness of character. The observation, which indeed is common- 
place enough, might be easily extended. Hero-worship is sup- 
posed by some persons to be a specially elevating passion; but 
every hero has his little tribe of Boswells, whose servility is repaid 
by catching some reflection of the glory that surrounds their idol. 
Every poet or novelist or historian or heretic of eminence ma 
swallow, if he pleases, as much adulation as his digestion will 
bear; and, if we may judge from the deleterious effect often 
eee upon the persons in whose honour incense is too profusely 

urnt, the, humble admirers who provide it cannot be engaged in a 
very healthy occupation. Virtue, it may be feared, is not a much 
safer object of popular worship than talent. The impulse which 
gathers young ladies and gentlemen to listen to the fervid rhetoric 
of some popular preacher comes from an admirable source ; but, if 
we may trust general report, it is apt to take forms which are 
rather disgusting to persons of genuine feeling. The qualities 
which make one man a social snob may, with a slight alteration in 
cireumstances, induce him to pay court to worthier objects of admira- 
tion in a spirit which is equally contemptible. A man with a taste 
for grovelling may call his self-abasement by such fine names as. 
love of religion, or of talent, or of public welfare, but it does not 
necessarily follow that he may not be as poor a creature as the 
wretched snob whom he despises. A love of beer is not neces- 
sarily more virtuous than a love of champagne, and a man may 
pay for his gratification at an equally degrading price. 

Why, then, should we be specially hard upon the poor snob ? 
He avows frankly a feeling which most Englishmen are more or 
less capable of sharing, and which, if it has its bad side, is not 
altogether without its redeeming points. Asa matter of fact, a, 
good many persons upon whom the world has agreed to confer 
this invidious title appear to us to be tolerably harmless at 
bottom. They are often good-natured ; they have a strong wish to 
please their neighbours ; they do their best to make life agreeable; 
and the cynic who sneers at them from his tub may be exhibiting 
the coarseness of his tastes more decidedly than the dignity of his 
character. That there isa pushing and offensive variety of the 
genus is undeniable, and there is no creature whom we could de- 
liver with more entire satisfaction to be scarified by the satirist ; 
but for the gentle, good-humoured snob, who rises by flattery 
rather than bullying, who drops his old friends with a sigh instead 
of trampling upon them with contempt, we confess that we feel a 
very miid dislike tempered by some touch of pity. His aim is 
not very exalted, but it is not entirely base; and perhaps, if 
® man must have some selfish hobby of the kind, he may 
select this without being led into worse than ordinary temptations. 
That such persons should exist in very lerge aumbers is indeed 
a disagreeable symptom. Though two or three may rather tend 
to lubricate society than to corrupt it, a mass of snobs is a 
dangerous and offensive element. They soon take to vying with 
each other in servility, and generate an atmosphere of falsehood 
and manners which it is impossible to contemplate with equa- 
nimity. But to condemn alt snobs, even of the mildest order, 
without remorse, appears to imply a code of morality too strict 
for ordinary humanity. The severity could only be justified on 
the assumption that the aris whom they love a trifle too 
well are in fact contemptible and unworthy of their position. If 
it should turn out at any time that the highest are as 
ignorant, stupid, childish, and incapable as their detractors some- 
times assert, if they become incapable of intellectual occupation 
or serious employment, and, in short, are a mere encumbrance on 
the face of the earth, the less anybody admires or courts them the 
better. We may, perhaps, still hope that that time has not as yet 
arrived. 


THE USE OF GREEK. 


old question about language and science, dead 

and living languages, was discussed again in the February 
number of Blackwood’s Magazine. There was nothing remarkable 
in the article itself, except so far as it illustrates a prevalent state 
of mind.- We read it with that kind of feeling of annoyance 
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which is always aroused when a sound conclusion is supported by 
unsound and insufficient arguments. The writer in Llackwood 
argues on behalf of retaining Greek and Latin—especially 
Greek—as instruments of education, on the ground that they are 
“dead” languages. We argue as strongly as he does for retain- 
ing them; but then we argue for it on the opposite ground, on 
the ground that they are not dead languages but living. It is a 
curious phenomenon when a man writes a good many pages in 
defence of the study of the Greek tongue, while it would seem 
that he has not the faintest notion what the Greek tongue is. 
There is really no class of people on whom the results of modern 
scientific research are more utterly thrown away than on the old 
school of “ classical” scholars. There are no people who supply 
the common enemy with more effectual weapons. Tho writer 
in Blackwood discusses the question whether a study of German 
could not supply the place of a study of Greek. He decides that 
it cannot, on grounds which chiefly come to this, that German 
is “modern.” We have never been able to find out what the 
words “ancient” and “modern” mean; but nothing is more 
certain than that some Greek, namely that which is spoken 
now, is very new, while some German, whether “ ancient” or not, 
is respectably old. People seem to pick out some arbitrary 
oint in the history of one language, say Gftek, and some 
other arbitrary point in the history of another language, say 
German. They take the earliest known stage of the Greek 
language and the latest known stage of the German lan- 
age. On the a of this they call Greek “ancient,” and 
erman “modern.” No doubt the German of Goethe, and some 
‘German which is newer still, is modern as compared with the 
Greek of Homer. But then the German of the Ludwigslied, and 
some German which is older still, is surely “ ancient” as compared 
with the Greek of Trikoupés. But then people who argue in this 
kind of way have most likely never heard either of Trikoupés or of 
And their argument is not a little simplified 
Nothing can be plainer than that the writer in Blackwood, re- 
ting a large and almost overwhelming class, has not the least 
notion that the Greek and German languages have anything to do 
with one another. It never came into his head that the study 
of either of the two, to be good for anything, is exactly the 
same as the study of the other, that it must be carried on by 
exactly the same process, that it calls for the exercise of exactly 
the same faculties. The one is “ ancient,” the otheris “ modern” ; 
the one is “dead,” the other is “living”; and “ancient” and 
“modern,” “dead” and “living,” are of course poles asunder. 
People in this state of mind would be simply astounded if they 
were told that a knowledge of Greek is imperfeet without a know- 
— of German, and that a knowledge of German is imperfect 
without a knowledge of Greek. Yet the Comparative Philologists 
have been preaching long enough to have got some kind of hear- 
ing. And a kind of hearing they no doubt have got. Nobody 
now, we believe, denies the mutual connexion of the Aryan lan- 
Of course many ey have never heard of it, many 
le who have heard of it do not really know what it means, 
ut no one distinctly denies it. We believe that the last 
man, with any pretension to philological knowledge, who 
denied it, died a few years back, about the same time as the 


last native Tasmanian. But then there is the large class of 
— who hear a doctrine, and profess to accept it, without 
owing what itis. A large class of 


le, who fancy that t 
have heard or read something about ag Mh believe that rtf 
great result of philological science is to prove that Greek is “ de- 
rived” from Sanscrit, Of them we can only say that they are 
one degree, but only one degree, better off than the people who, 
not so very long ago, believed that Greek was “derived” from 
Hebrew. ‘Then there is the large class of * ~yple who, in a certain 
sense, really know things, but who cann‘ got to make any 
practical use of what they know. There arn a creat many e 
who have a fairly clear notion of what the rv-alts of philological 
study are, who still do not see that those results involve a com- 

revolution in the received method of study. We have said 

re, and we say it again, and we shall no doubt have to go on 

saying it, that the introduction of Comparative Philology in the 

nineteenth ce: marks the same kind of intelectual revolution 

as the introduction of classical literature in the 2fteenth and six- 

teenth centuries, and that it ought to have the same kind of effect 
on existing systems of education. 

_ The writer in Blackwood has a dim notion of the different posi- 
tions held by Latin and by Greek. He makes his objector say, 
“Some exeuse may perhaps be pleaded for Latin; it enters ind. 
tectly, but largely, into many modern matters. But what can be 
said for Greek?” Of course the real difference is that Greek 
“enters indirectly, but ly, into many modern matters,” while 
Latin enters not indi » but directly. As long as France, 
Spain, and Italy use later forms of Latin as their everyday 

eech, and an earlier form as the language of their religious wor- 

, Latin cannot be said to be a “dead ” | , nor its influence 
to be “indirect.” Nor need we stop again to show that the whole 
history of Western Europe is an unbroken continuation of the 
history of Rome. We need not speak; let the Pope and the 
Cesar speak for themselves. But the influence of Greek on 
Western affairs is indirect. Even in Eastern Christendom itself 
Greek does not quite the same position which Latin occu- 
Ho the West. 6 Eastern Ch and the Eastern Empire 

not spread their impuaze abroad in the same way in which the 
Western Empire did; the number and importance of the 


Greek-speaking le in the East is, we need not say, utterly 
insignificant pro with that of the Latin-speaking people in 
the West. In short, Greek has had a continuous life no less than 
Latin, but its continuous life has been more obscure, and it has 
not had the same kind of direct practical ing on ourselves and 
on the nations with which we have most to do. Now, in comparing 
Greek with Latin, against this more direct influence of Latin 
upon present things we may fairly set the greater inherent value 
of the Greek literature, and, in one point of view, of the Greek 
history. We have heard daring people say that Greek and Ger- 
man are in themselves, while Latin and French are 
necessary evils. The value of Latin does not lie in its literature, 
so largely a weak imitation of the Greek, but in its Imperial * 


-aspect, as the tongue of the Church and the Empire through so 


many ages. Classical scholars may shudder at the notion, but the 
value of Latin as the tongue of Virgil and Horace is far smaller 
than its value as the of the Code and the Decretals, of 
the Missal and the Breviary, as the tongue of the annals of 
Western Europe for some centuries, and as the still living ——_ 
of three of the greatest European nations. Greek has no claims 
of this kind, but it has instead its claims as giving us the earliest 
and most original European literature, as showing us the earliest 
and most original European civilization, as showing us a history 
which has not had the direct Imperial influence of that of Rome, 
but which is, as it were, the history of the world done into a 
short compass, so that all political lessons for all time are taught by 
the history of three or four centuries. But we lose the main in- 
terest, the main value, of the language itself and of the literature 
and history which it hands down to us, if we look on it as some- 
thing dead or isolated. The tongue itself, its vocabulary, its in- 
flexions, becomes a new thing, a living thing, if they are so 
taught as to show that the tongue of the Greek and the tongue 
of the Englishman are really one and the same. The picture of 
the early political and social life of Greece, as we see it in Homer, 
is clothed with a tenfold interest if we see in it the picture of a 
kindred people whose earliest recorded stage shows the most 
striking analogies at every step to the earliest recorded stage of 
our own forefathers. Of all this, the real life of the study, the 
life which has been brought to light by modern research, people in 
the frame of mind of the writer in Blackwood know nothing. 
drawing the line between “ancient” and “ modern,” by treating 
“ancient” languages and “ ancient ” subjects as if they were some- 
thing different in kind from “ modern” languages and “modern ” 
subjects, they are simply fighting against what they wish to 
defend ; they are betraying the fortress to the enemy. What is 
needed is not to give up Greek, not to change it for German 
or any other language, but to teach Greek, German, and what- 
ever other languages are taught, as branches, side by side, of 
the same study. We want in short a school of Philology and a 
school of History without the worn-out distinction of “ancient” 
and “modern,” which, in the teeth of all modern research, 
our Universities still keep up. To the mention of such 
schools the dead conservative instinct always answers that 
they are impossible. It is hard to say that anything is 
impossible till the experiment has been tried. And at Oxford 
at least, where the system of examination is chan at 
least terminally, there can surely be no objection to trying any 
experiment whatever. The real difficulty is that to draw up a 
scheme for such schools would take more time and thought, and 
would call for more knowledge, than is to be found among the 
a a youth who can reconstruct an examination statute in 
half-an-hour. A scheme of academical study and examination 
which would give their due place to the discoveries of modern 
ames ey science would be a somewhat different work from the 

rand-new panaceas with which we are treated each term, 
only to make way for some new panacea the next term. But 
something must be done, if we are to give a reason for what we 
do. When we read such a defence of “classical” studies as that 
in Blackwood, we can only wish that the worthy writer had lived 
three or four hundred years back. In those days his present views 
would have been in advance of hisage, 


THE PURCHAS CASE. 

1S importance of the Purchas case is very much greater 
than may appear at first sight. People not conversant with 
ecclesiastical matters might suppose that it was the settlement of 
a long-standing dispute, the final removal of a ial source 
of irritation between the so-called Ritualist clergy and their non- 
Ritualist congregations. It would be more accurately described 
as the introduction of a new and formidable element into an old 
uarrel, Hitherto the law by which the public services of the 


‘hurch of England are governed on ints, been un- 
certain. On some it has even een suppo TE alle for the 
Ritualists rather than against them. It was elear, ‘ftom the time 
that proceedings were first instituted Mr. Purchas, that 


this state of things could not continue. The comprehensive in- 
dictment preferred by the Church Association siseety challenged 
every practice on which not only Ritualists but old High Church- 
men set any value; and whichever way the judgment of the Privy 
Council might go, it could wie. ba going one way or the other. 
An authoritative decision w be between the 
Ritualists and their opponents; and the law being thus for the 


first time made clear, it would as a consequence me 
for the first time capable of being enforced. Thus was 
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. decision adverse to their wishes—the protest 


the celebrant are in themselves only externals, but then externals 
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all along. Now that the judgment has been delivered the force of 
these considerations is greatly increased. All uncertainty as to 
the amount of ritual permissible in the Church of England has 
been dispelled ; and it has been dispelled by means of a sweeping 
and stringent prohibition of the very essentials of Ritualist 
worship. The Ritualists have been beaten along the whole line, 
and the neutral territory overrun. When the Mackonochie case 
was decided against them they could comfort themselves with the 
reflection that, though candles must no longer be lighted at midday 
and incense be no longer burned in their services, an Anglican 
priest would still be able to minister clad in the same vestments, 
and standing in the same position at the altar, as his Continental 
brother. So long as these two points were unassailed the generic 
resemblance between the two types of worship would be preserved. 
There is no room for any such consolation now. Of the charac- 
teristic peculiarities of Ritualism not one has escaped. So far as 
the Law Courts are concerned, the overthrow is as complete as it 
can well be. It has, it is true, been accompanied by some reverses 
on the other side, but they are reverses which, though they may 
be a source of future vexation to the Evangelicals, will be no 
real compensation to the Ritualists. It must be supposed that 
if the prohibition of the chasuble is strictly enforced in parish 
churches, the direction to wear a cope on certain feast days will 
be enforced with equal stringency in cathedrals. The sight of 
the Dean of Gloucester or hi nm in this strange attire may in 
itself be sweet and comfortable, Dat it will not alter the fact that 
nothing but the surplice is to be worn by the ordinary clergy, 
and that even in cathedrals the ent ordered by the Privy 
Council is one which has no sacrificial character about it. So 
trifling a makeweight hardly deserves consideration. ‘I'he con- 
sistent Ritualist will confess that the judgment of the Judicial 
Committee is in all respects hostile to the interpretation he has 
hitherto claimed to put on the ceremonial directions of the Church 
of England. 

There is no need to criticize the conclusions at which the Privy 
Council have arrived. To;find fault with the judgments of a Court 
of Final Appeal is never profitable, unless by demonstrating them 
to be wrong you can obtain an alteration of the law. It is not 
likely that any amount of —_ ingenuity would produce this effect 
in the present case. The House of Commons will hardly with- 
draw its virtual abnegation of the functions of an ecclesiastical 
legislature merely to make things pleasanter for the Ritualists. It 
is of more consequence to forecast, so far as is possible, the results 
of the judgment to the Church of England. Assuming that it is 
universally obeyed, these results will not for the moment be very 
conspicuous. a certain small number of churches vestments 
will be disused; in a much larger number of churches the usage 
of consecrating the elements in front of the altar, which has 
been the mark of the moderate High Churchman for much 
more than a quarter of a century, will be given up, to the 
disgust of the clergy, and in many cases of the congregations, and 
to the advantage of no one whatever. But the remoter conse- 
—— will be more serious. The energy of the Ritualist party, 

us dammed up in the direction it is naturally disposed to take, 
must seek an outlet somewhere; and where is it so likely to find 
one as in attacking that connexion with the State to which, 
ty or wrongly, the Ritualists will attribute their defeat? 
They have little or no personal interest in staving off a religious 
disestablishment. If it were effected to-morrow, it would 
not thin their congregations or lessen their offertories. The 
real advantages of a religious establishment—such as the check 
which it imposes on clerical supremacy and the position it 
assigns to the lay element in the ecclesiastical system—are, in 
the eyes of many of them, no advantages. So far as they cling to 
the notion at all, it is from a vague conservative sentiment in 
favour of authority, or from a fancy that disestablishment would 
somehow involve England in the guilt of sacrilege. Neither of 
these considerations is likely to withstand the conviction that a 
highly ye * ritual can only be obtained in the Church of 
England by the severance of the ties which bind her to the 
State. On the other hand, the injury which the judgment inflicts 
-_ the large moderate section of High Churchmen will check 

e efforts which they would otherwise have made to keep the 
fervour of the irrepressible wing a little in check. We shall not 
attempt to estimate the precise gain that would accrue to Mr. 
Miall and his friends by the accession of the Ritualists, but it 
could hardly fail to be considerable. Their numerical strength 
is not wey teed contemptible, and of late years their influence 
has chiefly lain among that very middle class which is the main- 
as | of the Dissenting organization. 

t is highly improbable, however, that the judgment of the 
Judicial Committee will be universally obeyed. e refusal in 
some recent cases to appear by counsel—a refusal obviously con- 
scientious, inasmuch as it greatly increased the probability of a 
inst the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court lately presented to Convocation by goo clergy- 
men, the ostentatious indifference as to the result of the Purchas 
case openly avowed by many of the party, are so many indications 
to the contrary. It is never safe to assume that an authority? 
‘which is submitted to when it demands an inch from a few wi 
be equally submitted to when it demands an ell from a great 
many. It is a truism to assert that vestments and the position of 


may derive importance from circumstances. If the sacrificial 
character of the Eucharistic rite were unmistakably enunciated 


in the formularies, if the existence of a sacrificing priesthood in 


the Christian Church were universally admitted by English theo- 
logians, it would matter little to the Ritualists what they wore at 
the altar, or to moderate men at what part of it they stood. It 
is the knowledge that both the sacrifice and the priesthood are 
denied by many members of the Church of England that makes 
others eager to retain the outward symbolism which is as- 
sumed to indicate those doctrines. A judgment of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench would lose nothing by being delivered in 
plain clothes, but if the claims of a particular body of Judges 
were in dispute, they might grow punctilious as to their right to 
wear ermine. Norshould it be forgotten, in calculating the pro- 
babilities of resistance, that the justification which the Ritualists 
have all along pleaded for making so much of mere ceremonial is 
that people are more easily won by the eye than by the ear. The 
Tractarian party, they say, taught in substance the same doctrines 
as we do, but they trusted mainly to preaching and books, while 
we have called in the aid of ritual. The result has been that their 
converts might be numbered by hundreds and ours by thousands. 
Something might perhaps be said as to the respective value of the 
converts in the two cases, but criticism of this kind would not 
alter the fact that the Ritualists believe, and in all pro- 
bability rightly believe, that their successes are mainly attribut- 
able to the difigent use of the ceremonial which is in future to 
be denied them. 

Assuming, then, that in the principal Ritualistic churches no 
attention is paid to the commands of the Judicial Committee, 
what is to follow? The Church Association, of course, will 
have its answer ready. The law must be enforced by the sus- 
ie. and, if need be, the deprivation, of all who disobey it. 

othing can be easier in theory, few things less easy when it 
comes to practice. No doubt, not only the Ritualist but all the 
High Church clergy can be turned out of their livings if they 
are beneficed, or refused licenses if they are curates; but how will 
the ejection of two zealous and influential parties in the Church 
affect the fortunes of the Establishment? An overt schism in- 
the Church of England would be almost certain to precipitate an 
ecclesiastical revolution. For the disregard of the Privy Council’s 
orders will not be confined to those extreme partisans whose 
singular want of wisdom has in some degree brought about this 
catastrophe. It will, as we have said, extend to men whose 
ceremonial is of the mildest order. ‘here is a most significant 
letter from Canon Gregory in the Guardian of this week call- 
ing upon the “ true sons” of the Church of England to “pledge 
themselves by united declarations on those points of faith or 
ritual which may be assailed,’ so as to compel their opponents 
either to leave the judgment in the Purchas case a dead letter, 
or to “attack a band which could not be expelled without de- 
stroying the life of the Established Church of England.” When 
dignitaries take this decided tone men in less prominent tions 
are likely to be even more outspoken. We are not blind to the 
disadvantages which would follow upon the non-enforcement of the 
Judicial Committee’s prohibition. But, at all events, they are less 
serious than those which would follow upon its being enforced. 
What can we say, however, of the ecclesiastical statesmanship 
which gives the Church of England only a choice between two 
evils? Nothing, except that it is unworthy of Lord Hatherley—and 
what was to be expected from the Archbishop of York. As for 
the Bishop of London and Lord Chelmsford, we are not called 
upon to define the weight which public opinion has long ago as- 
signed to their judgment in ecclesiastical matters. 


MOCK LEGISLATION. 

N one sense, perhaps, undue importance has been attached to the 
‘ proposal of the Government that a Parliamentary Committee 
should be appointed to relieve them from the duty of putting down 
organized murder in Westmeath and the | ap adjacent. Taken by 
itself the request is no doubt sufficiently astounding, at least to 
people who imagine that in this country we still enjoy the advan- 
tages of a settled Government with definite functions and recog- 
nised authority. Even those who have already observed the 
proclivities of our rulers to a réle deffacement, and their per- 
sistent efforts to evade the legitimate responsibilities of their posi- 
tion, must be startled by a public confession of utter helplessness. 
The danger of a lurking malady lies €n its covert and insidious 
advances; a violent outbreak of disease is so far salutary that it 
necessarily excites alarm, and compels attention to the seat of the 
disorder. It is well that the new theory of Ministerial responsi- 
bility should be presented in such clear and unmistakable terms. 
Unfortunately it is not so novel as many people seem to suppose, 
though it has certainly~-never before been. stated with such 
simple and transparent candour. Lord Hartington’s motion 
is only the climax to a variety of symptoms which for some time 
past have pointed to a kind of paralysis of the functions of Govern- 
ment. There is nothing more remarkable in the political history 
of the present generation than the timidity and feebleness which, 

within a comparatively few years, have crept into the 
tion of public business in this country. One of the advantages of 
anarchy, it has been said, is that tt any rate it cannot last very 
long; the worse it gets, the sooner it will be over. From this 
int of view it is certainly possible to extract some consolation 
m the present state of affairs. The abdication of authority 
can rset be carried much beyond the transfer of one of 
the most solemn and vital duties of Government to a hap- 
hazard and irresponsible Committee of private members sitting B 
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secret conclave. The picture of administrative impotence is com- 
pleted by a Board of Admiralty which delegates its chief functions 
to extraneous Committees of unofficial persons; and a Home 
Office which, through its responsible head, publicly confesses that 
the police persist in setting Acts of Parliament at defiance, and 
that no remedy can be devised except a respectful circular 
to the constables, pointing out the inconvenience caused by 
their lawless conduct. But the mischief is not confined to the 
Executive ; Parliament itself is suffering in a severe form from 
the same infection. There is apparently an increasing reluctance, 
not only on the part of Government to enforce the law, but also 
on the part of the Legislature to pass laws which really are laws— 
genuine decisive commands, intended to be enforced—and not mere 
pretences of legislation, vague hints and mild suggestions thrown 
together in the deceptive form of an Act of Parliament. The 
favourite method of evading responsibility in this respect, and 
making-believe to enact something without enacting anything, 
is what is known as permissive legislation. The Vice-President 
of the Council has repudiated the idea which was said at one time 
to have been entertained by the Cabinet of constructing their 
Ballot Bill on the permissive principle, and leaving each consti- 
tuency to choose for itself omer it would vote secretly or 
openly. But nobody was surprised when the rumour was first 
circulated, because it would have been quite in accordance with 
the general drift of recent legislation that the Ballot should be 
treated in this manner. In the Northern mythology we read of 
certain — which at the first glance present the ordinary 

pect of human creatures, but, when looked at from behind, are 
found to be quite hollow and delusive. Permissive Bills belong to 
a similar category of illusions. On cursory inspection they have 
all the appearance of genuine pieces of legislation, each with its 
big “ Whereas,” a preamble, and due complement of clauses and 
schedules ; but a little closer examination reveals the imposture. 
As the quack’s razors were made only to sell, so these Acts are 
got up only to pass. They are the apparatus of a system of or- 
ganized hypocrisy, in which the Government and the Legislature 
have tacitly d to keep each other in countenance. 

There has been a firs deal of discussion lately as to the ex- 
cessive pressure of business in the House of Commons, and the 
difficulty of getting Bills passed. Of every 300 measures intro- 
duced each Session, no fewer than 150 perish in the massacre 
of innocents. The truth is, however, that a large proportion of 
these Bills are never intended to be passed, and that, if they did 
pass, the only result would be to add a few more chapters to the 
Statute Book without producing any real legislative effect what- 
ever. Two causes lead to this result. One is the morbid timidity 
and indecision of the Government and the House of Commons; 
the other the passion for — display which has of late years 
exercised so marked an influence on that assembly. The sole ob- 
ject of a large proportion of the members is simply to keep them- 
selves as much as possible before the public. Asking questions or 
moving for returns is the refuge of very bashful legislators. It 
has one advantage, that the inquiry or the motion is printed in 
the Votes and can be read off without any effort of memory. 
Nothing can be simpler or easier, but then the result is propor- 
tionately small. The reporters seldom deign to take any notice of 
returns, and questions are apt to be doubled up into a curt “In 
answer to Mr. A., Mr. B. stated,” &c. A speech requires more 
audacity. There is often a difficulty in choosing a subject, still 
more in catching the Speaker’s eye at the right moment. 
Some ill-natured person—no doubt a rejected candidate—has 
lately been looking into the index of Hansard, and reckons that 
one member of the House of Commons spoke 116 times in the 
course of a single Session, another 66, and a third 5 times, and 
soon. But evidently these were men of exceptional force of cha- 
racter, as well as glibness of tongue. One cannot be always 
making speeches. Even the most loquacious and irrepressible 
members are often doomed to long intervals of silence. For a 
member who wants to keep himself’ well before the public, a Bill 
is much more to the pes x than a speech. A speech once made 
is done with. A Bill may be kept going with very little trouble 
for several Sessions, and all the while its author's name is con- 
tinually appearing in the Votes and in the newspapers, and he has 
innumerable opportunities of jerking in little questions to the 
Government, and making speeches on the various stages of the 
measure ; perhaps, if hg grits he may even get a Com- 
mittee on the subject, with himself in the chair, and a blue- 
book to celebrate his triumph. The only danger is lest the Bill 
should by any accident be taken up seriously by the House and 

into law straight away; but we need hardly say that this 
is rather a remote and unlikely peril. The chances are all the 
other way ; and besides, the promoter:of the Bill has it always in 
his power, if threatened with the loss of his hobby in this manner, 
either to withdraw it or to delay its final stages till the massacre 
of the innocents has fully set in, and then it falls with the rest. 
Next Session the Bill is as good as éver, and so the game goes on 
year after year, till perhaps the’ measure is actually passed, or 
a member dies, or loses his seat, or hits upon some fresher 
subject. 

The common history of a number of Bills is that they 
are introduced two or three times over by a private member 
anxious to make a little platform for himself, that the Government 
is at last stirred into making a feint of doing something in “the 
matter, and that the Bill is — down toa purely permissive and 
nugatory form in order to find its way at last into the Statute 
Book. ‘Sometimes a private member is able to get his Bill through 


the House while keeping it in his own hands, but more frequently 
the Government, after a coy struggle, consents to take it up. 
either case the result is much the same. The measure is reduced 
to a mere figment and pretence of legislation, its chief recom- 
mendation in the eyes of its promoters being the extremely small 
effect it is likely to have one way or another. The climax of 
absurdity in this kind of legislative effort is probably to be found 
in the Permissive Prohibitory Sale of Liquor Bill, by which it is 
proposed that every parish shall have a right to establish a 
criminal code of its own. But a similar abuse of the convenient 
“Tt shall be lawful” is to be found in a large and continuall 
increasing proportion of the measures brought forward in eac 
Session. Mr. Simon, the medical officer of the Privy Council, 
has put on record in one of his latest Reports an energetic pro- 
test against the mischief which has been done in this way in 
regard to sanitary matters. “Not only,” he says, “have per- 
missive enactments remained for the most unapplied in places 
where their application has been desirable, but even nuisances 
which the law imperatively declares intolerable have, on an 
enormous scale, been suffered to continue; while diseases which 
mainly represent the inoperativeness of nuisance law have been 
occasioning fully a fo part of the entire mortality of the 
country.” 

Within proper limits permissive legislation is undoubtedly a very 
necessary and wholesome thing. A country can never be satisfac- 
torily governed under a series of hard, uniform enactments, rigidly 
and indiscriminately applied in every quarter, without any allow- 
ance being made for local peculiarities and diversity of social and 
geographical circumstances. Varieties of occupation, degrees of 
wealth, density or sparseness of population, must be provided for 
by a certain elasticity of legislation. In regard to public health 
arrangements, for example, it is quite clear that there is necessarily 
a wide difference in the conditions of large towns and small towns, 
of manufacturing districts and agricultural districts, and so on. 
The same may be said of education, the requirements and appli- 
ances of which vary with the character of the "sagioaal a and the 
past history of each parish. In both instances the permissive prin- 
ciple is to a certain extent justifiable, for the simple reason that it 
is necessary. No general Act could possibly be framed to meet 
every variety of detail, and consequently the adjustment of local 
arrangements to suit the broad rules of the law must be left to 
the discretion of some suitable authority. The question is how far 
this permissive and discretionary power can fairly be allowed. A 
natural distinction is apparent between the general objects of an 
Act and the particular means by which those objects should be 
effected. As to the first the law should be absolute and impera- 
tive. Whether precautions shall be taken to check the propagation 
and spread of disease, whether the education of the people shall 
be provided for in a thorough and effectual manner, whether 
adulteration shall be checked and false weights and measures 
placed under inspection, whether the sale of liquor shall be 
deemed a crime—these are all questions of an imperial character, 
equally affecting every part of the kingdom, and the answer to 
them depends on general considerations of policy and justice, and 
is quite independent of local differences. It is quite as ne- 
cessary that health should be protected and education pro- 
moted in one part of the country as in another; the integrity 
of trade is « matter of universal interest; and nothing can of 
course be more preposterous than that the rules of criminal 
law should vary with the limits of parochial geography. These 
are questions which Parliament is not only entitled but bound to 
decide on its own responsibility ; but when this decision has been 
given, and a general peremptory command issued as to what 
shall or shall not be done, it may reasonably and usefully be left 
to the discretion of the local authorities, not to determine 
whether they will or will not carry out the law, but to choose 
within certain limits the means by which effect shall be 
given to it. We should be glad, however, to believe that it was 
only a confusion of mind on these points which led to the preva- 
lence of permissive instead of compulsory legislation. Unhappily 
the causes are deeper and more noxious, They are part of a 
general imalady of the body politic, the only hope of a remedy for 
which lies in the intolerable results which it is now producing. 


THE DISTRICT VISITOR. 


it would be difficult exactly to define the office and duties of 
the District Visitor. Historically she is the direct result of 
the Evangelical movement which marked the beginning of this 
century ; the descendant of the “devout women not a few” who 

layed, like Hannah More, the part of mothers in Israel to the 
Bhstooms and Wilberforces of the time. But the mere Tract- 
distributor of fifty years ago has grown into a parochial and eccle- 
siastical force of far greater magnitude. The District Visitor of 
to-day is m and almoner in one; the parochial censor of 
popular morals, the parochial instructor in domestic economy. She 
claims the same right as the vicar to kmock at every door and 
obtain admission into every house. But, once within it, her scope 
of action is far larger than the n’s, To the spiritual influence 
of the tract or “the chapter” she adds the more secular and 
effective power of the bread-ticket. “The way to the heart of 
the poor,” as she pithily puts it, “lies through their stomachs.” 
Her religious exhortations are backed by the scoldings and fussi- 
ness of the British matron. She is eloquent upon rags and tatters, 
and severe upon dirty. floors; She flings open the window and 
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lectures her flock on the advantages of fresh air. She hurries 
little Johnny off to school and gets Sally out to service. She has 
a keen nose for drains, and a passion for clean hands and faces. 
What worries her most is the fatalism and improvidence of the 
poor. She is full of exhortations to “lay by” for the rainy day, 
and seductive in her praises of the Penny Bank. The whole life of 
the family falls within her supervision. She knows the wages of 
the husband and the occasional jobs of the wife. She inquires 


what there is for dinner, and gives wise counsels on economical | 


cookery. She has her theory as to the hour when children ought 
to be in bed, and fetches in Tommy, much weeping, from the last 
mud-pie of sunset. Only “the master” himself lies outside of her 
tule. Between the husband and the DiStrict Visitor there exists 
a sort of armed neutrality. Her visits are generally paid when he 
is at work. If she arrives when he happens to 4. at home, he 
calls for “ missus,” and retires sheepishly to the “Blue Boar.” 
The energetic Dorcas who fixes him in a corner gets little for 
her pains. He “supposes” that “missus” knew where and 
when the children go to school, and that “missus” may 
some day or other be induced to go to church. But 


the theory of the British labourer is that with his home or his | 


family, their religion or their education, he has nothing personally 


to do. And so he has nothing to do with the District Visitor. His | 


only demand is that she should let him alone, and the wise Dis- 
trict Visitor soon learns, as 
let him alone. Like them, her work lies with wife and children, 
and, as we have seen, it is of far wider scope even here than the 
work of the clergy. But, fussy and dictatorial as she is, the Dis- 
trict Visitor is, as a rule, more popular than the clergyman. In the 
first place, the parson is only doing a duty he is bound to do, while 
the District Visitor is a volunteer. ‘The parson, as the poorroughly 
say, is paid for it. Again, however simple-hearted and courteous 
he a be, he never gets very close home to the poor. Their life 
is not his life, nor their ways his ways. They do not understand 
his refinement, his delicacy about interference, his gentlemanly 
reticence, his abhorrence of gossip and scandal, They are accustomed 
to be ordered about, to rough words, to gossip over their neighbours. 
And so the District Visitor is “ more in their way,” as they tell her. 
She is profuse of questions, routing out a thousand little details 
that no parson would ever know. She has little of the sensitive 
pride that hinders the vicar from listening to scandal, or of the manly 
objection to “telling tales” which hurries him out of the room 
when neighbour brings charges against neighbour. She is entirely 
unaffected by his scruples against interference with the conscience 
or religion of the poor. “ Where do you go to church?” and 
“Why don’t you go to church? ” are her first stock questions in 
her cross-examination of every family. Her exhortations at the 
sick-bed have a somewhat startling peremptoriness about them. 
We can hardly wonder at the wish oft a 


to come in and pray over you.” What irritates the District Visitor 
in cases where she has bestowed special religious attention, is that 
rae when so effectively prepared for death “won't die.” But 

, practical action such as this does not jostle against the feelings 
of the poor as it would against ourown. Women especially forgive 
all because the District Visitor listens as well as talks. They 
could no more pour out their little budget of domestic troubles to 
the parson than to a being from another world. But the District 
Visitor is the recipient of all. The washerwoman stops her mangle 
to talk about the hard times and the rise of a halfpenny on the loaf. 
The matron next door turns up her sleeve to show the bruise her 
husband bestowed on her on his return from the “ Chequers.” She 


enters largely and minutely into the merits and defects of her | 


er’s character, and protests with a subtle discrimination that 
“he’s a good father when he ain’t bothered with the children, 
and a good husband when he’s off the drink.” The old widow 
down the jane is waiting for “the lady” to write a letter for her 
to her son in Australia, and to see the “ pictur,” the cheap phdto- 
graph of the dchildren she has never seen or will see, that 
John has sent home. A girl home from her “ place” wants the 
District Visitor to intercede with her mistress, and listens in all 
humility to a lecture on her giddiness and love of finery. « 

The society in fact of the little alley is very much held toge- 
ther by the District Visitor. In her love of goody gossip she 
fulfils the office which in an Italian town is filled by the barber. 
She retails tittle-tattle for the highest ends. She relates Mrs. A.’s 


misdemeanour for the edification and correction of Mrs. B. She 


has the true version of the quarrel between Smith and his 
employer. She is the one person to whom the lane looks for 


accurate information as to the domestic relations of the two | 


Browns, whose quarrels are the scandal of the neighbourhood. 
Her influence in fact over the poor is a strange mixture of good 
and evil, of real benevolence with an interference that saps all 
sense of self-respect, of real sympathy and womanly feeling with 
a good deal of womanly meddling, curiosity, and babble. But 
her influence on the parish at large is a far more delicate ques- 
tion. To the outer world a parish seems a sheer despotism. The 

m prays, preaches, agts, changes the order of service, dis- 
tributes the parochial charities at his simple discretion. One 
of the great cries of the Church reformer is generally for the 
substitution of some constitutional system, some congregational 
council, some lay co-operation, for this clerical tyranny. But 
no one in fact feels the narrow limits of his power more keenly 
than the parson himself. As the old French monarchy was a 
despotism tempered by epigrams, so the rule of a parish is a 
despotism tempered by parochial traditions, by the observation of 


~~ and curate have long learnt, to | 


poor patient that she were © 
a rich-one, because then she could “ die in peace, and have nobody | 


neighbouring clergymen, by the suggestions of the Squire, by the 
opposition of churchwardens, by the hints and regrets of “ Constant 
Attendants,” by the state of the pew-letting or the ups and downs 
of the offertory, by the influences of local opinion, by the censor- 
ship of the District Visitor. What the assembly of his “ elders ’”” 
is to a Scotch minister, the District Visitors’ meeting is to the 
English clergyman. He has to prove in the face of a standing 
| jealousy that his alms have been equally distributed between 
district and district. His selection of tracts is freely criticized, 
| Mrs. A. regrets that her poor people have seen so little of their 
vicar lately. Mrs. B. is sorry to report the failure of her attempts. 
to get her sheep to church, in face of the new Ritualistic develop- 
ment, the processions, and the surplices. Mrs. C., whose forte is 
education, declines any longer to induce mothers to send their 
children to “ such” a master. The curates shudder as Mrs. D, 
| laments their frequent absence from the Penny Bank, not that they 

can do any good there, but “ we are always glad of the presence 
| and sympathy of our clergy.” The curates promise amendment 
| of life. The vicar engages to look out for another schoolmaster, 
| and be more diligent in his attentions to Muck Lane. A 
surreptitious supply of extra tickets to the ultra-Protestant 
| appeases for the moment her wrath against the choir surplices. 
But the occasional screw of the monthly meeting is as nothing to 
| the daily pressure applied by the individual District Visitor. At 
the bottom of every alley the vicar runs up against a parochial 
censor. The “five minutes’ conversation” which the District 
Visitor expects as the reward of her benevolence becomes a perpetual 
trickle of advice, remonstrance, and even reproof. A strong-minded 
—< of course, soon makes himself master of his District Visitors, 

ut the ordinary vicar generally feels that his District Visitors 
are masters of him. The harm that comes of this feminine des- 
potism is the feminine impress it leaves on the whole aspect. 
of the parish. Manly preaching disappears before the disap- 
pointed faces the preacher encounters on Monday. A _ policy 
of expedients and evasions takes the place of any straightforward 
attempt to meet or denounce local evils. The vicar’s time and 
energy are frittered away on a thousand little jealousies and 
envyings, his temper is tried in humouring one person and con- 
ciliating another, he learns to be cautious and reserved and diplo- 
matic, to drop hints and suggestions, to become in a word the first 
District Visitor of his parish. He flies to his wife for protection, 
and finds in her the most effective buffer against parochial col- 
| lisions. Greek meets Greek when the vicar’s wife meets the 
' District Visitor. But the vicar himself sinks into a parochial no- 
| body, a being as sacred and as powerless as the Lama of Thibet. 

It was hardly to be expected that the progress of religion and 
| charitable feeling should fail to raise up tormidable rivals to the 
| District Visitor. To the more ecclesiastical mind she is hardly 
ecclesiastical enough for the prominent part she claims in the 
parochial system. Her lace and Parisian bonnet are an abomina- 
tion. She has a trick of being terribly Protestant, and her Pro- 
testantism is somewhat dictatorial. On the other hand, to the 
| energetic organizer whose ideal of a parish is a well-oiled machine 
turning out piety and charity without hitches or friction, she is 
| simply a parochial impediment. She has no system, Her visit- 
| ing days are determined by somewhat eccentric considerations. 
| Her almsgiving is regulated by no principle whatever. She 
| carries silly likes and dislikes into her work among the poor. She 
| rustles into wrath at any attempt to introduce order into her 
| efforts, and regards it as a piece of ungrateful interference. She is 
| always ready with threats of resignation, with petty suspicions of 
| ill-treatment, with jealousies of her fellow-workers. We 
can hardly wonder that in ecclesiastical quarters she is 
| retreating before the Sister of Mercy, while in the more organized 
| engete she is being superseded by the Deaconess. The Deaconess 

as nothing but contempt for the mere “ volunteer ” movement in 

| charity. She has a strong sense of order and discipline, and a 
| hatred of “ francs-tireurs.” Above all, she is a woman of busi- 
ness. She is without home or child, and her time and labour are 

| arranged with military precision. She has her theory of the 
poor and of what can be done for the poor, and she rides her hobby 

| from morning to night with an equal contempt for the senti- 
mental almsgiving of the Distriet Visitor and for the warnings of 

| the political economist. No doubt an amazing deal of good is 
done, but it is done in a methodical fashion that is a litte trying 
| to ordinary flesh and blood. The ~_ is elaborately tabulated. 
The poor are grouped and ticketed. The charitable agencies of 
| the parish are put in connexion with the hospital and the work- 
house. This case is referred to the dispensary, that to the over- 
seer. The Deaconess prides herself on not being “ taken in.” The 
| washerwoman finds that her “out-door allowance” has been 
' ascertained and set off against her share in the distribution of 
| alms. The pious old woman who has played off the charity of 
| the church against the charity of the chapel is struck off the list. 
The miserable creature who td out existence on a bit of bread 
and a cup of tea is kindly but firmly advised to try “ the house.” 
Nothing can be wiser, nothing more really beneficial to the poor, 
than the work of the Deaconess, but it is a little dry and mecha- 
nical, The ill-used wife of the drunkard sighs after the garrulous 
sympathy of the District Visitor. The old gossip and dawdle have 
disappeared from the parochial charity, but with them has gone 
a good deal of the social contact, the sympathy of rich with poor, 
in which its chief virtue lay. The very vicar sighs after a little 
human imperfection and irregularity as he reads the list of sick cases 
“to be visited this morning.” The one lingering touch of feminine 
weakness in the Deaconess comes out in herrelations with theclergy, 
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The Deaconess is not a “Sister”—she is most precise in enforcing 
the distinction—but she is a woman with a difference. She has 
not retired from the world, but a faint flavour of the nun hangs 
about her. She has left behind all thought of coquetry, but she 
prefers to work with a married clergyman. Her delicacy can just 
endure a celibate curate, but it shrinks aghast from a bachelor in- 
cumbent. We know a case where a bishop, anxious to retain a 
Deaconess in a poor parish, was privately informed that her stay 
would depend on the . mpg of a married clergyman to the 
yacant living. On the other hand, a married clergyman is as great 
a trial to the Sister of Mercy as an unmarried one to the Deaconess. 
She idealizes the priesthood as she idealizes the poor. Their 
poverty is a misfortune ; their improvidence an act of faith ; their 
superstition the last ray of poetic religion lingering in this world 
of scepticism and common All the regularity and sense of 
order which exists in the Sister’s mind is concentrated on her own 
life in the sisterhood ; she is punctilious about her “hours,” and 
lives in a perpetual tinkle of little bells. But in her work among 
the poor she revolts from system or organization. She hates the 
workhouse. She looks upon a guardian or an overseer as an 
oppressor of the poor. She regards theories of pauperism as some- 
very wicked and irreligious, and lavishes her alms with a 
rfect faith that good must come of it. In a word, she is abso- 
utely unwise, but there is a poetry in her unwisdom that contrasts 
strangely with the sensible prosé of the Deaconess. While the one 
enters in her book of statistics the number of uneducated children, 
the other is trotting along the street with little Tommy in one 
hand and little Polly in the other, on their way to the school. 
She has washed their faces and tidied their hair, and believes 
she has done service to little angels. Tommy and Polly 
are very far from being angels, but both sides are the happier 
for the romantic hypothesis. There is a good deal of romance 
and sentiment in the Sister’s view of her work among the poor, 
but it is a romance that nerves her to a certain grandeur of soul. 
A London clergyman in whose district the black fever has 
broken out can get no nurses among the panic-stricken neigh- 
bours. He telegraphs to a “Home,” and next morning he findsa 
ladylike girl on her knees on the floor of the infected house, 
scrubbing, cleaning, putting the worn-out mother to bed, hushing 
the children, nursing quietly and thoroughly as few nurses could 
do. The fever is beaten, and the litle ‘hhersine goes off, at the 
call of another telegram, to charge another battery of death. Itis 
this chivalrous Pagar side that atones for the many follies of Sis- 
terhoods; for the pauperism they introduce among the poor, the 
eliqueism of their imer life, the absurdities of their “ holy obedi- 
ence.” Each of these charitable agencies, in fact, has its work fo 
do, and does it in its own way. On paper, there can be no doubt 
that the Sister of Mercy is the more attractive figure of the three. 
The incumbent of a heavy parish will probably turn with a smile 
to the more methodical labours of the Deaconess. But those 
who shrink alike from the idealism of one and the system of the 
other, who feel that the poor are neither angels nor wheels in a 
machine, and that the chief work to be done among them is the 
diffusion of ect J feeling and the drawing of class nearer to 
ar will probably prefer to either the old-fashioned District 
isitor. 


THE CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF QUARTERLY 
REVIEWING. 


A Quarterly has fallen from the firmament of letters. 
The North British Ppeview has bowed to the fate which seems 
to decree that the better a quarterly journal is, the poorer shall be 
its chance of lasting. There was a time when the North British 
seemed to be halting between the determination to deserve success 
and the desire to obtain it; when good articles were balanced by 
bad, and res. i and weakness were mixed in equal, or occasion- 
ally in unequal, proportions in each number. Buta year or two 
since it obviously made up its mind to hesitate no longer. It cele- 
brated its hundredth number by a new and remarkable prospectus 
gave increased strength and gravity to its contents, and introdu 
some new, or nearly new, experiments in Quarterly Reviewing. 
Why the enterprise has come to so speedy an end we cannot say. 
Tt may be that the proprietors lost heart; that they did not 
count the cost of their undertaking before entering upon it; that 
they thought a public could be found in a moment for the kind of 
matter the lg wae to furnish. If this is the case, it is to be 
regretted that they had not the en to hold on a little longer. 
The North British had become so good that it must in the end 
have secured that moderately paying circulation which is all 
perhaps that a really scholarlike quarterly journal can hope to 
obtain in England. t it was impossible for people to know by 
instinct that the North British had changed its character, and was 
‘setting and coming up to a new and higher standard among 
oe of its own ¢ The alteration it underwent in its 
undred-and-first number virtually constituted it a new Review, 
and even if the fact had been far more widely advertised than it 
was, six numbers would not have been a fair test of its ultimate 


The event seems ae to suggest the inquiry whether Quar- 
terly Reviews have still a function of their own, or whether they 
have been altogether superseded by monthly magazines and weekly 
newspapers ? The first inclination of many people will be to say 
“Yes”*to the last part of this question. ‘hey will ask what there 
can Temain fora quarterly journal to do which has not been done 
already by those of its contemporaries which have appeared since 


the publication of its last number. In one sense, no doubt, they 
are right. There is nothing sacred about the period of three 
months. There is no reason in the nature of things why a review 
of a particular type should only put forth four numbers in a year, 
while a review of another puts forth twelve or fifty-two. The 
Revue des Deux Mondes, which is superior to most English quar- 
terlies, comes out once a apes 4 The Oxford and Cambridge 
ich were published some fifteen 
years ago, were an instance of a similar kind of literature appearing 
annually, The preface to one of these last-named volumes con- 
tains an account of their character which it may be useful to 

It is the general aim of the undertaking that contributors should only 
write on subjects long familiar to them, and_to which their studies and 
thoughts have been mainly directed. . . . When the first novelty of the 
series is oyer, it is impossible that it should have any permanent success, 
unless the essays contain some of the results obtained by the writers in the 
special branch or branches of study which they have selected. . . . 
Some of the essays are long, and most are on subjects which cannot be 
said to be of general interest, It is hoped that in return the reader will find 
himself in the hands of writers who have really some acquaintance with the 
subjects of which they treat. 

In some ways this is a very accurate description of the function 
which Quarterly Reviews might perform. There is need for 
something between the book, which deals with a grave subject in 
its completeness, and the magazine, which eschews grave subjects 


Essays, several volumes of whi 


altogether. In France this space is partly filled by journals which 


combine in the same number the fictions which are the staple of 
so much of our periodical literature and the higher class of articles 
which occasionally appear in English Quarterlies, It may be 
doubted whether such a plan would be successful in this country. 
The lighter matter would hardly bear a very long interval between 
the dates of publication ; the more weighty matter might scarcel 

find readers if it were published very frequently. Looked at in this 
way, there does seem to be a place still open for Quarterly Reviews. 
Of course if readers could be found in sufficient numbers to make 
it auswer to publish them more frequently, and if writers could 
be found in sufficient numbers to ensure that the character of their 
contents should not be deteriorated thereby, literature would gain 
by the same amount of valuable matter being sent out into 
the world every month or week. But neither of these conditions 
is easily satistied. The public that really cares for scholarly . 
articles is to some extent composed of busy men who have to re- 
gulate the amount of attention they can pay to such subjects by 
their leisure rather than by their inclinations, Three or four long 
articles may easily be as much as they can find time for during as 
many weeks. Publication at short intervals might leave readers 


of this class hopelessly behind, and irregular readers rarely make 
regular subscribers. As regards writers, again, a Review of the 
kind we refer to cannot hope to keep a stafi of writers exclusively 


occupied in its service. Its articles must ex hypothesi be written 
by men who make a study of the particular subjects on which they 
write. The results of this study are ordinarily given to the world 
in the shape of books or lectures; they cannot be reserved entirely 
for the pages of the Review to which they ccatribute. It follows 
from this that their time will not be always at the disposal of an 
editor. He must be content to take their articles when he can 
get them, rather than when he wants them. 

It will be seen that the application of this canon at once 
condemns a large proportion of the articles in the existing Quarterly 
Reviews. There will be no room, for instance, for those papers on 
recently published books which are in effect nothing more than 
summaries, more or less disguised, of their contents. It may be 
useful to know the scope of a book before deciding whether to read 
it, but information of this umpretending order may be better 
obtained in humbler periodicals, Nor would it be enough for the 
writers to plead that these summaries are mixed with criticism. 
Criticism is a serious function, and as such it ought to be under- 
taken by persons possessed of better qualifications than the faculty 
oe gage twenty or thirty readable pages out of the last popular 

On the other hand, for criticism which really deserves 
the name a large place ought to be set apart. Some of the 
articles in the recent numbers of the North British Review—those, 
for instance, on Browning, on Tennygon, and on Miss Austen— 
are excellent examples of the kind of writing we mean. They are 
all on subjects which might have been sup to have been long 

exhausted, but they show that, from the contact of an original 
critic even with hackneyed ials, new and interesting com- 
binations are sure to be evolved. The same Review will furnish 
us with an instance of another kind of paper eminently suited 
to, but unfortunately almost unknown in, quarterly literature. 
The article on the “ Borgias and their Latest Historian” in 
the current number, and one, evidently by the same hand, 
on “ The Massacre of St. Bartholomew,” to which we called 
attention when it appeared, are real contributions to historical 
science. They are the results of independent investigation, by 
which the writer has been enabled in the one case to construct a 
virtually new narrative, and, in the other, to support or qualify 
that of the author he is criticizing. There is obviously great room 
for such work as this. Many episodes in history need to be re- 
told in the light of later knowledge which neither fall within the 

of any longer narrative nor contain matter enough to make a 

k of themselves. In the pages of a Quarterly Review they 
ought to find a congenial home until such time as they could be 
collected into a volume. But then the editor must not be 
frightened at learned notes, nor insist on the subject ee treated 
popularly. It is only just to the late editor of the North British 
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to say that he seems to have been entirely superior to this last- 
mentioned weakness. We pro just now to banish a great 
many of the reviews of books which are ordinarily found in Quar- 
terlies. It does not follow, however, that reviewing, in the strict 
sense of the word, should have no place in such journals, No 
doubt the need for it is very much less than it was before weekl 
newspapers had so generally undertaken the duty. But there wi 
always be books which require to have their merits pointed out or 
their faults gibbeted, and yet are not adapted to make the text of 
a separate article. A notice of a few lines is sometimes all that is 
required in order to assign them their true place in literature, 
though to write such a notice properly may have demanded the 
study of years. A collection of these short reviews would cer- 
tainly form a part of an ideal Quarterly. They might in many 
cases be interesting only to those familiar to the subjects to which 
the books relate, but the comparatively long intervals between the 
numbers would allow of various classes of literature being fairly 
represented in each. The “Contemporary Literature” in the 
orth British showed ys promise in this respect. 
Ought political articles to have a place in a Coaiieity Review ? 
If we are guided by use we must certainly say “ Yes” to this 
inquiry. With few or no exceptions every Quarterly has been 
designed, at all events in the first instance, to be the organ of a 
set of political: opinions. Whiggism, Toryism, and 
dicalism are traditionally associated with the Edinburgh, the 
Quarterly, and the Westminster. Yetif there is any point in which 
Quarterly Reviews have been superseded by newspapers, it is this. 
Events often move so rapidly that the enemy has altogether changed 
his position before the artillery of a long article can be brought 
to bear on him, Chance will sometimes provide a Quarterly 
Reviewer with the matter he wants within a fortnight of publica- 
tion, and in that case he may hope to find readers to whom the 
subject is still new. But more often such articles are both written 
and read with an uncomfortable sense that the same thing has 
been said before. On the other hand, the very multiplication of 
newspapers, and the consequent prominence given to that frag- 
mentary treatment of political questions which is all that news- 
papers can ordinarily attain to, makes it the more important 
that these subjects should occasionally receive more careful 
consideration. Political principles need from time to time to be 
applied to political practice with a deliberation which is in- 
compatible with the exigencies of ordinary journalism. It is 
useless to attempt this by means of a book, for the simple but 
sufficient reason that no one would read it. An article of thirty or 
forty pages represents the extreme of an ordinary reader's endur- 
ance where politics are concerned, and in politics, it must be re- 
membered, ordinary readers have to be considered as much as 
ethers, because they have power equally with the most competent 
of experts to give effect to their views. This is one field in which 
Quarterly Reviews might still be politically useful. Another is 
the field of political history. A really good review of the events 
of the last three months would be a valuable feature in each 
number, and would help as much as anything else to keep them 
pod a limbo of dusty shelves which yawns for periodicals of 
inds. 


THE ACQUITTAL OF MRS. TORPEY. 


We: hear so much complaint nowadays of the disabilities of 
women, that some surprise will perhaps be felt at the 
exposition which has been given at the Old Bailey, in Mrs. 
Torpey’s case, of their privileges and immunities. “ If,” said a 
deceased Judge, “a wife was in company with her husband, 
the law always presumed her to be under his control, though 
the jury, as married men, probably knew that the contrary was 
often the fact.” The presumption of law is still the same, 
although it is, or ought to be, liable to be rebutted by proof that 
the wife acted independently. But in the great majority of cases 
where husband and wife have jointly committed felony the wife 
has been acquitted on the supposition that she acted under her 
husband’s coercion, for, says an ancient writer, “le ley entend que 
le feme ne osa contradire son baron.” The language, no less than 
the ideas, of this writer shows that we have tight! called him 
ancient. But nevertheless the ideas still belong to English law, 
although they have been slightly modified in their application. 
The circumstances of the remarkable robbery in question are 
notorious. A shopman in the employment of Messrs. London and 
Ryder of New Bond Street was sent with some jewellery, worth 
between 5,000/. and 6,000/., to a house in Upper Berkeley Street. 
A gentleman who had called at the shop to order the jewellery to 
be sent opened the door, and requested the shopman to walk into 
the drawing-room, where Mrs. Torpey was sitting by the fire. The 
mtleman may be taken to have been her husband. The shopman 
gan to show the jewellery. Torpey affected to hesitate between 
two articles, and desired his wife to call her sister to help him 
them. left the as shopman sup- 
, for that purpose. To: continued standing at the table 
and the Arwed remained with his back to the oe In about 
two minutes Mrs. Torpey returned, and said that her sister would 
be there directly. “Then,” says the shopman, “she came ve 
Yai behind me, and placed a handkerchief saturated wit 
something over my face and mouth, whilst the man rushed at me 
and clasped me round the arms in front.” The handkerchief was 
still over his face. He — to get clear of the man, and 
managed to get the handkerchief away for half a minute or so 
but the man continued to hold him sometimes by his arms and 


sometimes round the body. The handkerchief was continually 
applied to his face by the woman. The struggle lasted for two 
or three minutes, and as the shopman became unconscious he was 
forced upon a sofa, Then the man applied the handkerchief in 
the same way as the woman had done, and the shopman lost 
his senses. hen he came to himself he found that he was 
strapped tightly round the chest, wrists, and legs. The man soon 
after quitted the room, and it appears that the woman had pre- 
ceded him. The shopman contrived to disengage himself from 
the straps, and summoned the police. Both the man and the 
woman had disappeared, and it is needless to say that the jewellery 
had disappeared also, Upon these facts the jury who tried Mrs, 
Torpey were asked whether the legal presumption that a wife acts 
upon coercion of her husband was applicable to her case, and they 
answered that it was. We should have said without hesitation 
that it was not. According to the evidence, Mrs. Torpey did an 
unlawful act upon previous concert with her husband, and 
she must have known that this act was unlawful, and 
she had full opportunity to refuse or avoid doing it. The 
witness stated that she went out of the room, and re- 
turned, and then put a handkerchief over the shopman’s 
mouth. She must have returned with a deliberate p e of 
assisting in a robbery by violence, and if she did this she was 
legally as well as morally guilty, and she ought to have been con- 
victed. "Many of us remember the case of the Mannings, who 
were both found guilty of murder and hanged in the year 1849, 
Their victim was a chen-henes clerk, whom they invited to 
dine at their house in Bermondsey, where they murdered him. 
Mrs. Manning went after the murder to the lodging of the victim 
and obtained possession of his property, part of which was after- 
wards found upon her in Scotland. There was, we believe, no 
evidence of the circumstances of the murder, there being no. 
person in the house where it was committed except the Mannings 
and their victim. In the present case there was evidence that 
Mrs. Torpey did an act which helped to overpower the shopman.. 
She pl over his face a handkerchief, to which he ascribes the 
effect of rendering him unconscious. Thus the evidence of the 
woman’s participation in the violence was stronger than in the: 
Mannings’ case, and it can hardly be doubted that if the shopman 
had died from the violence, Mrs. Torpey, as well as her husband, 
would have been legally guilty of murder. It would be very 
strange if the law made a wife responsible equally with her 
husband when they jointly detailed murder, but absolved her 
on the plea of marital coercion when they jointly committed 
robbery with violence. But the law is not so absurd as this. We 
find that in the case of the Mannings, Mr. Law, the Recorder of 
that day, in his charge to the Grand Jury, gave a careful 
and, as we believe, correct exposition of the law applicable to 
that case. If, says he, it appears on the evidence upon an indict- 
ment for any felony, except murder or homicide, that the husband 
was present when the offence was committed, and acted in the 
commission of it, the wife ought to be acquitted, on the presump- 
tion that she acted under the coercion of her husband. But, on 
account of the heinousness of the offence, this doctrine does not 
extend to cases of murder or manslaughter, nor to that of treason, 
neither does it extend to assaults and batteries, or any other 
forcible and violent misdemeanour committed jointly by the 
husband and wife. It is to be observed that Mr. Law here speaks 
only of assaults which are misdemeanours, whereas an assault with 
intent to rob would be a felony. But it can hardly be that the 
wife would be held guilty of the lighter kind of assault and not 
guilty of the graver kind. And if she can be guilty of an assault 
with intent to rob where the intent is not carried into effect, she 
can surely be guilty of a robbery where it is completed by carrying 
off the property. The proper distinction seems to be that she ma 
be guilty of a “ forcible and violent” act, whether the law calls it 
felony or misdemeanour. Mr. Law said to the Grand Jury, in refe- 
rence to the Mannings’ case, ‘‘ It may appear to you that the share 
which the wife has taken in the transaction was that of an acces- 
sory after the fact to the crime of her husband, and this is a 
charge which cannot legally be supported against a wife; and the 
question is whether this woman has taken such a share in the 
transaction as to make her accessory before the fact, or whether 
she was present when the crime was actually committed, in either 
of which cases she will be liable to be indicted as a principal in the 
matter. It willbe for you to consider, therefore, whether there is 
any evidence of a counselling or procuring the murder, to be com- 
mitted by either of the parties accused, and more particularly by 
the woman, as the mere act of harbouring and comforting her 
husband after the crime was committed would not render her 
liable to this charge of murder either as principal or accessory.” 
We believe that if the word “ robbery ” be substituted for “ mur- 
der” in this quotation, it will exactly state the law applicable to 
Mrs. Torpey’s case. A further illustration of the law applicable 
to Mrs. Torpey’s case is furnished by a decision of the Court for 
Crown Cases Reserved in 1858. A wife had been convicted 
jointly with her husband upon an indictment for felonious wound- 
ing. The jury found that the wife acted under the coercion of 
her husband, and that she herself did not personally inflict any 
violence upon the prosecutor. The Court held that the convic- 
tion was wrong. But in the present case, the evidence of the 
shopman showed that Mrs. Torpey did personally inflict violence 
upon him, and therefore we conceive that, if she had been con- 
Mae the conviction would have been upheld upon a case re- 
served. 

There were two further circumstances which should be men- 
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tioned, although we do not think that they add much weight to 
the case against Mrs. Torpey. When the house in which the 
robbery was committed was taken by her husband, he gave to 
the house-agent a reference to an address at Bath. The house- 

ent wrote to this address to inquire as to the respectability of 

e proposed tenant, and received an answer which was proved 
to be in the handwriting of Mrs. Torpey. She was, therefore, 
party to 2 scheme of taking this house in London for some 

urpose which we might perhaps venture to call unlawful ; 
but it would be going far to say that the purpose was known 
to her to be the commission of a robbery with violence. The 
other circumstance was that on the afternoon of the robbery Mrs. 
Torpey sent the only servant in the house to Tulse Hill with a letter 
for a non-existent person, with the purpose, as may be presumed, 
of clearing the scene of action. This act of Mrs. Torpey, if she did 
it with the design imputed, would make her an accessory before 
the fact to the robbery, but, if the jury believed the sho 
man, she assisted her husband in the actual commission of the 
robbery, which is a stronger fact. It may indeed be suggested that 
the act of sending the letter, if the husband was present, was done 
under his coercion, and in this view it might be material to 
inquire whether he was present or absent when the letter was 
sent. But bd apy not to rely upon such a minute circumstance 
as this, especially as it is manifest that if a husband could coerce 
his wife at all to such an act as sending a letter, he could coerce 
her without being actually present when she sent it. 

The prisoner was described by her counsel as “a frail, atten- 
uated, slimly-built woman,” and he probably did not venture to 
use terms which the jury’s observation would have shown them were 
pom gg a We may assume, therefore, that she looked delicate, 
and we know that she had a baby. These circumstances go far to 
explain the verdict. The jury may possibly have persuaded them- 
selves to doubt whether Mrs. Torpey did assist in using violence 
to the shopman, and if they got as far as that the rest_was easy. 
But we are bound to say, on reading the reports of the shopman’s 
evidence, that we can discover no ground for doubting his veracity. 
It appeared besides that Mrs. Torpey three days after the robbery 
sent part of the proceeds in a parcel to a relation at Southampton. 
It will be remembered that Mrs. Manning, when she was arrested, 
had part of the property of the murdered man in her possession. We 
should say that possession, or dealing with property recently ob- 
tained by robbery or murder, was evidence of sharing in the com- 
mission of the crime, and not merely of being accessory after its 
commission by the husband, which the law tolerates in a wife. 
However, a jury has acquitted Mrs. Torpey, whose weakness was 
manifestly her strength. 


LIABILITY FOR LATENT DEFECTS IN RAILWAY 
CARRIAGES. 


a terrible railway accident which occurred at Newark in 
June last has given occasion, as might be expected, to liti- 
gation. iene we think that the circumstances of the case 
lace the Great Northern Railway Company beyond the limit of 
egal liability for this accident, yet we are not surprised that an 
attempt should be made to induce a court of law to extend this 
limit for the benefit of the sufferers. An action claiming com- 
pensation for injury received in this accident has been lately tried 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and the jury, under the direction 
of the Lord Chief Justice, returned a verdict for the Company. 
An attempt will probably be made next Term to induce the Court 
to review its Chief’s direction to the jury, and it may be useful to 
couldn. ene arguments by which such an attempt is likely to be 
supported. 
e facts of the case are simple, and, after the verdict, may be 
taken to be beyond further controversy. The axle of a waggon 
forming part of a goods train broke, and the waggon and all that 
followed it became disconnected from the train, while a portion of 
the disconnected part was thrown across the line. An excursion 
train returning at usual speed and with ordinary caution from 
London came up while its line was blocked by the obstacle thus 
created, and was thrown off the line, the carriages of this train 
being brought into violent collision with the engine when it was 
suddenly arrested. Many oe were killed or severely hurt. 
No blame attached to the driver or guard of the excursion train, 
nor indeed to any servant of the Company, at or after the time of 
the collision. It was alleged on the part of the Company, and 
denied on the part of the plaintiff, that the flaw which caused the 
axl- of the goods train to give way was a latent defect which could 
not be discovered by the application of the usual tests. Much 
evidence was given upon this question, but after the verdict of 
the jury we must assume that they decided in favour of the 
Company. As this was a question of fact, upon which a jury, 
after hearing the evidence, would be the best judges, we shall also 
assume that the Court is not likely to disturb the verdict. Upon 
the legal question whether the Company would be liable for what 
we shall take to be a latent defect in the construction of a carri 
there has been a decision in the negative, which is entitled to high 
authority because it was given after full discussion both by Court 
and counsel, in which the view which did not prevail was sup- 
ported by a Judge of eminent ability. There is, however, a 
turther complication in the case, because the waggon of which the 
axle failed belonged, not to the Great Northern Company, on 
whose line the collision occurred, but to the Manchester and 
Sheffield Company, who sent it over the defendants’ line, Now, 


if the defendants were not liable for a latent defect in a waggon 
of their own, they would still less be liable for such a defect in 
the waggon of another Company passing over their line, either 
in pursuance of a contract between the two Companies, or in exer- 
cise of running powers. It is only in the event of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench or a Court of Appeal being induced to reopen 
this question of liability for latent defect that the further ques- 
tion can arise, whether the liability is the same whether the 
defect exists in a carriage of the defendant or of some other 


Company. 
vege ee the first question the law, as understood to be 
settled case above referred to, in sub- 
stance this :—. ilway Company carrying passengers does not, 
like a carrier of goods, undertake to carry safely at all risks, 
but is merely to use due care and diligence. We red peel here 
to remark that there is something consonant to national character 
in this } an a of law which exacts higher security in the carriage 
of goods than of persons. There is, says the law, neither a warrant; 
by way of insurance to convey the passenger safely to his journey’s 
end, nor a warranty that the carriage in which he travels is in all 
respects perfect for its purpose—that is to say, free from all defects, 
whether patent or latent, likely to cause peril. The only under- 
taking is to take due care (including in that term the use of skill 
and foresight) to the passenger safely. In the case in which 
the law was thus laid down the plaintiff had taken a ticket of the 
defendants, the Midland Railway Company, and was travelling by 
an express train upon their line, when the carriage in which he 
was riding ran off the line and rolled over, and he sustained injury. 
The defendants proved that the = belonged to the North- 
Western Railway Company, and ran h from the line of that 
Company to the defendants’ line, and would return to its owners 
in due course, in accordance with the traffic arrangements 
between the two Companies. They called witnesses to prove 
that the occurrence was caused ry | by a fracture in the tire 
of a wheel, arising from a vacuum in the welding. Such a defect, 
said these witnesses, could not be discovered until a fracture 
occurred, and might exist without any fault on the of the 
manufacturer. e wheels of this carriage were examined during 
the journey in the usual manner, by inspection and by sounding 
them with a hammer. Tires were never permitted to be used 
under a certain thickness, and the thickness of this tire exceeded 
the minimum allowed. The judge directed the jury that the de- 
fendants were entitled to their verdict, if the jury thought that 
the accident was caused by a latent defect in the tire of the 
wheel. The propriety of this direction was questioned in the 
Court of Queen's Bench, and afterwards in the Exchequer Cham-- 
ber, and having been upheld in both Courts the law ap to 
be settled as we have above stated it, and, if so settled, it can 
hardly be reopened by any Court in the action arising out of 
the Newark accident. But we shall not be surprised at an 
attempt to reopen a question of which the decision either 
way involves such important consequences. It was con- 
tended in the case to which we are referring that the de- 
fendants were bound at their peril to supply a carriage that. 
really was fit for the journey, and that it was not enough that 
they made every reasonable effort to secure that it was so fit. 
This amounted to saying that the obligation of the carrier to the 
passenger is equivalent to a warranty of the sufficiency of the 
vehicle which he supplies. It was admitted by Mr. Justice Black- 
burn, who upheld this doctrine against the majority of his col- 
leagues, that the carrier of passengers is not, like the carrier of 
goods, an insurer who undertakes to carry safely at all events 
unless prevented by certain excepted perils. The carrier has not 
the control of the human beings whom he carries to the same extent 
as he has the control of , and therefore it would be unjust to 
impose on him the same responsibility for their safe conveyance. 
In order, therefore, to render the carrier of passengers liable for 
an accident, it is necessary to allege and prove that the accident 
arose from some neglect of duty on carrier's part; but 
if the obligation on the part of the carrier to provide a 
vehicle “reasonably fit”. for the journey is absolute, a failure 
on his to fulfil that obligation would be enough to make him 
liable for all consequences. “TI see nothing,” says this learned 
Judge, “to diminish the obligation bat tyes a reasonably safe 
vehicle in the fact that it is to be provided for the safety of life 
and limb, and not merely of property.” People who are not 
lawyers will perhaps be disposed to think that the obligation 
ought rather to be increased upon this account. The carrier selects 
and supplies the carriage for the p of conveying the pas- 
senger, who is obliged to trust entirely to him, having no means 
of examining the carriage, and no voice in the selection of it. But 
although Mr. Justice Blackburn used this argument, he did not 
se it to the extent of contending that the duty to supply a suf- 
cient vehicle is equivalent to a duty to foroncy one perfect, and 
such as never can, without some extraordinary peril, break down. 
Using a word which English Judges delight to use, he says that 
the vehicle must be “reasonably ” sufficient for its purpose, and he 
illustrates his meaning by remarking that if the Company had 
lmown that there was a defect in the welding of the tire, 
and, having that knowledge, had sent it out for use, there would 
have been stron und for accusing them of manslaughter if 
death had ensu ae the breaking of the tire. It will be ob- 
served that the learned Judge stops short of contending that the 
carrier of passengers, like the carrier of goods, is an insurer against 
all losses arising from any failure in the vehicle which cannot he 
shown to have arisen from some unusual accident, or, in the lan- 
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guage of our law, from “the act of God.” But he says that the 
carrier of passengers ought to be regarded as undertaking to 
supply a carriage “reasonably sufficient” for the purpose, and not 
merely to supply a carriage which upon the application of usual 
tests and the use of reasonable precautions appeared to be 
sufficient. However cogent may be Mr. Justice Blackburn’s 
argument to show what the law ought to be, a majority 
of his colleagues have decided what the law is, and this 
decision can only be questioned in the House of Lords, to 
which Court it is possible that the present plaintiff may resort. 
The present case is indeed less anys 2 against the defendants than 
the case which has already been decided, because in that case 
the defect occurred in the carriage in which the plaintiff was 
actually riding, whereas in this case the defect was in a goods 
waggon which happened to be upon the line at the time when the 
plaintiff travelled on it. In order to make the defendants liable, 
the law must say that it was their duty to have not only their 
own waggons, but all other ogee w passing over 
their line, “reasonably” sufficient for the work they were employed 
todo. Leaving for a moment the domain of law for that of ex- 
pediency, we may remark that the safety of passengers upon lines 
where and passengers are intermingled does depend upon 
the sufficiency of goods waggons almost as much as upon that of 
the carriages in which they ride. But it by no means tollows that 
our Judges, without the help of Parliament, can bring the law 
~ repo with that which may be thought to be the dictate 
expediency. 

As we ocdiotiont the defective waggon belonged tothe Man- 
chester and Sheffield Company, but the train of which it formed 
part belonged to the Great Northern Company. When we say 
that the train belonged tothe latter Company, we mean that the 
engine belonged to them, and the driver and guards of the train 
were employed by them. In this state of things, supposing that 
the Great Northern Company would,be liable if the latent defect 
had been in their own carriage, would they be liable when the 
defect was in a carriage of the Manchester and Sheffield Company ? 
As a matter of reasoning we should say that they would not, 
because, as was said lately by a learned Judge,.“a railway com- 
pany ought only to be held nsible for the negligence of those 
over whom they have control.” But although a Judge argued 
thus, he decided the other way in deference to previous decisions 
of other Judges. The decision, however, can hardly be regarded 
as final, and a higher Court will probably be called upon to con- 
sider a question which appears to us to be one of the most difficult 
or now outstanding in railway law. But for the reasons 

ady given, we do not think that this question can arise in the 
present case. 


THE THEATRES. 


A RECENT performance at the Queen’s Theatre recalls vividly 
the memory of a time, now distant nearly thirty years, when 
Shakspeare’s play, As You Like It, was produced under Mr. 
Macready’s management at Drury Lane Theatre. The part of 
Rosalind was performed sometimes by Mrs. Nisbett, whom the 
stage has long since lost, and sometimes by Miss Helen Faucit, who 
ill lives to adorn it. The secondary part of Celia was performed 
by Mrs. Stirling, who has long since risen to the head of her pro- 
fession, and has lately, amid universal regret, retired from it. The 
part of Jaques was undertaken either by Mr. Macready himself 
or by Mr. Phelps, who, as well as Mr. Elton, was among the 
foremost members of a thoroughly efficient company. e all 
know to what eminence Mr. Phelps has since attained, and some 
of us remember that Mr. Elton’s promising career was terminated 
by the mysterious disappearance of a steamship in which he took 
passage to the United States. The part of Orlando was allotted to 
. Anderson, a young actor of high promise, which in mature 
years he has amp ized. The of the Banished Duke was 
given to Mr. Ryder, who, when Mr. Macready left the stage, 
counted twenty of service under his leadership. The parts of 
Touchstone and William were performed by Mr. Keeley, a universal 
favourite of the public, and Mr. Compton, who during many years 
helped Mr. Buckstone to amuse = pe in the Haymarket. 
is play was produced last week at the Queen’s Theatre, on 
the occasion of a joint benefit of the managers, and the general 
completeness of the performance, as well as the names of some of 
the performers, recalled the memory of Drury Lane Theatre as it 
was under Mr. Macready’s management. The part of Jaques was 
for this night undertaken by Mr. Anderson, the Orlando of thirt 
years ago, and the veteran was worthy of the recruit. 
who saw and heard this excellent actor must regret that his talents 
and experience should for the most part prefer to exercise them- 
selves elsewhere than in the West-end of London. We believe 
that he has spent much of his professional life in America, and we 
know that he has spent some of it in the South and East of London. 
He used to be an immense: favourite at the Standard Theatre in 
Shoreditch, where he would deliver Antony’s oration in Julius 
Cesar with such lifelike energy as to make the audience in that 
spacious house shout as if they were the actual Roman mob who 
had lost their much-loved Cesar. This and other recollections of 
Mr. Anderson led us to expect rather more vigour in the part of 
Jaques than that character requires, and we were agreeably dis- 
crenee. The play has been performed only for a few nighis, 
and Mr. Anderson appeared for one night only, so that we could 
not give the best proof of our sincerity in praising his performance 
by going to see it a second time, The house was densely crowded, 


and as far as could be done in asingle night, the public had placed 
before it an example of how Shakspeare’s Le ig to be per- 
formed if they are to be performed at all; while it was shown that, 
at least on a particular occasion, it is still possible to approach that 
standard of excellence which thirty years ago was habitually main- 
tained. We do not intend to fall into a vein of mournful retrospect 
of Mr. Macready’s time similar to that in which it has been the 
custom to look back to the time of Kemble, and, before that, of 
Garrick. Itis a true saying that there are as good fish in the sea 
as ever came out of it, but if you want them you must try to catch 
them. If we have not, or are likely soon to cease to have, any 
actors equal to those whose names belong to the prosperous era of 
the poetic drama, the reason is that in that drama’s decline well 
qualified aspirants to dramatic fame obtain no adequate enco - 
ment. The manager of a small theatre cannot, or at least us 
does not, afford the expense of engaging a thoroughly efficient com- 
pany, and thus he depends on some “ star,” more or less attractive, 
set in a constellation of ordinary candles, The Rosalind of Mrs. 
Rousby deserved and received the highest applause, but unless the 
part of Jaques is filled by Mr. Anderson, or an actor of equal power, 
the play is deprived of at least half its value. Let us, however, 
recognise in the fullest manner Mrs. Rousby’s talent, which has 

erbaps been hitherto less appreciated by London playgoers than 
cc beauty. Everybody who saw this lady in Are and Crown 
allowed that she was very handsome, and probably it was gene- 
rally thought that she showed herself an apt pupil of some skilful 
teacher. But she acts Rosalind not so much in a style which 
has been taught her as in her own style, which is simple, natural, 
and graceful. Having done as well as this, she is almost certain 
to do better as she gains more experience and greater confidence 
in her own power. e must say, however, that the public has 
grown so used to seeing pretty women dressed as boys, that if 
this play depended on the character of Rosalind alone it would 
hopelessly compete with the burlesques in each of which several 
Rosalinds appear. But on the night to which we refer, besides 
Mr. Anderson as Jaques, Mr. Ryder took the part of Touchstone 
and Mr. Marston that of Adam, and both these performances were 
worthy of Drury Lane Theatre under Mr. Macready’s, manage- 
ment. Mr. Marston is remembered by nyt ys as having been 
for many years the principal assistant of Mr. Phelps at Sadler’s 
Weils Theatre. His voice and manner are in some well-known 
parts unpleasant, but in the part of Adam his peculiarities are, so 
to speak, merged in the representation of old age, and wa oo 
this part with the finish of an actor who has acted in good com- 
pany for forty years. In a sense different from that of the author, 
we might say of Mr. Marston, in the part of Adam, 

‘ How well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world, 


when life was a long apprenticeship to dramatic art. The per- 
formance of Touchstone by Mr. Ryder deserves the highest com- 
mendation, more particularly because this excellent artist has 
hitherto been chiefly known to the public in tragic parts, and in 
the heavy business of various plays, of which Mr. Fechter has 
been the hero. Such a piece of acting as this of Touchstone is 
the fruit of a life diligently devoted to,the stage. Mr. Ryder, as 
we have said, acted in this play thirty years ago at Drury Lane, 
and he has been acting with the best actors in the best plays 
ever since. And let us say here that which on the occasion 
of a benefit may be rightly said, that the public owes much to 
Mr. Ryder for the careful finish with which, since he has been 
stage-manager of the Queen’s Theatre, its plays have been pro- 
duced. The least arduous of his duties has been to act his own 
part. It is in the instruction of beginners, in discovering and 
directing talent, that the experienced actor renders perhaps his 

eatest service to the public, while ‘to his pupils such assistance 
is beyond price. More than one accomplished and popular actress 
of the day, remembering her first appearance, might justly say to 
her instructor, 

# Qued placeo, si placeo, tuum est. 

Such a performance as this of ds You Like It carries us back 
“ for one night only” into the past. Let us remark before we 
leave it, that Mr. Perren sang the two songs of Amiens most 
effectively, and we have no doubt that to many of the audience 
they had the charm of novelty as well as of beauty. It is almost 
time that some enterprising publisher should proceed to rediscover | 
the songs of Shakspeare’s plays, and print them in a cheap form. 
Besides other merits they are English. Homely, perhaps, but of 
home growth. As Touchstone says of Audrey, “ A poor thing, 
sir, but mine own.” 

Among the most popular of new theatres is the Gaiety, but if 
ever this pleasant house verged on dulness it has done so during the 
prevalence of an extravaganza which was doubtless intended tu be 
violently funny. The piece called Aladdin the Second is neither 
better nor worse than other pieces of the same class, and, as it 
was produced about Christmas, we hope that it will soon be 
withdrawn. When this burlesque is done with, the Gaiety 
Theatre may again deserve the reputation which it gained by the 
Princess of Trebizond and other really amusing pieces. There are 
probably people capable of being gratified by seeing Mr. Toole in 
a pair of white cotton gloves much too large for him, and by 
hearing him says over and over again, as if he were making a new 

e 


and splendid joke each time, “ You'll excuse my taking my glove 
off, won’t you?” Mr. Toole in this piece is shut magical 
power into a box, from which he contrives to escape, it seems 


to be thought funny that he suddenly appears in another box— 
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namely, a private box occupied by visitors, and addresses the cha- 
racters on the stage from it. When Mr. Toole says repeated] 
in this piece, “I am not happy,” we agree with him. He 
deserves to be put to better work, and it is distress- 
ing to see how he ap to be lively under disad- 
vantageous circumstances. It is, however, gratifying to notice 
that on Wednesday evening the programme at this theatre 
was varied by the production of a domestic drama by Mr. Byron, 
called Wait and Hope. We have been waiting and hoping for 
some time, and we now believe that the dreary season of burlesque 
is nearly over, and that the Gaiety Theatre will once more be gay. 
It must be owned that Mr. Byron’s play has little of the novelty 
and originality which the playbill claims for it, but it enables Mr. 
Toole to amuse his audience until the last hour of the evening with- 
out descending from comedy to burlesque. Mr. Toole, like other 
great masters of the ludicrous in acting, labours under an 
almost insurmountable difliculty when he attempts to be pathetic 
or severe. It would not at all surprise us if he showed himself an 
excellent tragic actor under some other name; but as long as he 
calls himself by his familiar name we must be permitted to sup- 
ose that he does not really intend to be cruel and revengeful. 
Thus, when in this new play Mr. Toole, as a middle-aged and 
prosperous but vulgar builder, who has been jilted by a pretty 
girl, vows vengeance against his genteel rival, we know that he 
cannot really mean it. “A cruel and complete revenge” signifies, 
we are quite sure, a general hand-shaling and health-drinking all 
round. The advice to “wait and hope” seems to be parti- 
cularly directed to young ladies who are in love with gentle- 
men who are so dull and cold as not at first to perceive 
and reciprocate their passion. The builder has a cousin whom he 
might have married at the beginning of the play, and whom he 
does marry at the end of it, having by that time become reconciled 
to the loss of the lady who had so heartlessly thrown him over. 
We regret to have to remark upon a play of which the morals are 
otherwise unexceptionable, that the position of this young cousin 
in the middle-aged builder’s household seems to us anomalous. 
We are all familiar, in the great wife’s sister controversy, with 
the argument that the sister could no longer be the aid and com- 
panion if she became eligible as successor to the wife. But here 
we have a young woman living for seven years in her cousin's 
house as a relation, and then continuing her tenure of the place 
under the title of wife. It is true that there is mention of an 
elderly housekeeper, who indeed appears once to clear a table 
after supper. But it is evident that a housekeeper under such cir- 
cumstances would only damage her own character without mend- 
ing the character of her master and his cousin. Of course, when 
we get into the company of a builder who, instead of minding his 
business, devotes his time and money to a cruel and complete re- 
venge over his successful rival, and then relents at the sight of 
the rival’s child and tears in fragments a deed of mortgage on the 
rival’s property, we feel that such an eccentric builder may claim 
exemption from the rules of domestic propriety as well as of com- 
mercial prudence. However, this play, although awkwardly 
constructed and palpably attenuated in the last act, enables Mr. 
Toole to do something better than the jack-in-the-box business 
of the burlesque. We must “wait and hope” to see this theatre 
deserve its name, 


REVIEWS. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S LIFE AND TIMES.* 

Yi bien present Lord Brougham apparently thinks that he is pub- 

lishing an autobiography which his brother supposed himself 
to have written. On the eve of ninety years of age some confusion 
of mind is excusable ; but the editor might conveniently have ex- 
plained that the volume which he has published is for the most part 
a collection of miscellaneous papers. Lord Brougham, with natural 
fondness, dwells at great length on his boyhood, but there is no 
consecutive account of any part of his after life. He never men- 
tions even the change of residence from Edinburgh to London 
which determined the whole of his future career. In a direction 
to his executor, written at the age of eighty-nine, Lord Brougham 
desires that no attempt shall be made to alter or rewrite what he 
leaves for publication ; but an exception which he makes in favour 
of errors in dates and proper names might perhaps cover an odd 
mistake as to the authorship of a tale which he had found among his 
boyish papers. “It may amuse my readers to see the sort of com- 
position which I was guilty of at the age of thirteen.” Ifthe 
story had really been written by Brougham at that age, it would 
have been one of the most singular instances of unpleasant 
precocity on record. It is, in fact, a neat and accurate transla- 
tion of Voltaire’s Memnon, which is an illustration on a small 
scale of the text on which Candide was written. The day’s 
experience of a young inhabitant of Bagdad who had resolved 
in the morning to pursue a rigid course of prudence and virtue 
may be easily imagined by those who know Voltaire’s man- 
ner, although they may have overlooked the particular story. 
When the virtuous youth, after committing every kind of irregu- 
larity, has lost his money and one of his eyes, his guardian angel 
informs him that it is all for the best in relation to the general 
arrangements of the universe. “ ‘Ah!’ replied poor Memnon, 


* The Life and Times of Henry, Lord Brougham and Vaux. Written 
by 3 vols. 


I. Edinburgh and London: Wm. Blackwood 


‘I shall never be able to see that till I’ve got back my other eye.’ ” 
Lord Brougham in his maturity was utterly incapable of writing 
so witty a satire; and the cynical humour of Voltaire would have 
been revolting in a boy of thirteen. His selection of a subject for 
translation, and the considerable merit of the version, would 
sufficiently prove that his early ability was remarkable, if it were 
certain that he had not made a mistake as to the authorship of 
the translation. From a paper written by his mother, 4 
Brougham, it appears that he began to speak distinctly at eight 
months old, and that before he began to speak he distinguished 
himself by a close attention to every yay. which he saw. His 
maternal grandmother, Mrs. Syme,sister to the historian Robertso: 
compared him to the Admirable Crichton. At twelve years 

he left the High School at Edinburgh, at which Dr. Adam was 
head-master, as dua of the fifth class, or head of the school. 
Anxious parents who are not unreasonably alarmed at the pre- 
mature development of the faculties of their children may derive 
consolation from the vigour and durability of the intellect which 
was thus conspicuous in infancy and childhood. 

The publication of Lord Campbell's Life of Brougham only 
two years ago revived the interest which had been felt in his 
career and character. Those who care to form an opinion on the 
subject may compare Lord Brougham’s account of his own 
pedigree with the disparaging criticismsof his biographer. There 
is an amusing pretence of modesty in the confession that “ none 
of my many ancestors, as far as I have been able to discover, were 
ever remarkable for anything.” Indeed “ Udardus, who had the 
custody of Appleby Castle, instead of keeping it for his employer, 
Henry II., et William the Lion of Scotland to take it, and 
appears also to have gone over to the enemy. This indeed is in- 
contestably proved by the Pipe Roll, 22 Henry IL,” &c. No 
one knew better than Lord Brougham that pride of birth is 
founded on the rank and antiquity of ancestors, rather than on 
their fidelity in keeping the castles which were entrusted to their 
care because they were men of consequence. The Pipe Roll may 
prove incontestably that Udardus betrayed his trust, but it throws- 
no light on his connexion with the modern family of Brougham. 
It seems that “we did not improve in intellect even after an in- 
fusion of very pure Norman blood which came into our veins from 
Harold, Lord of Vaux, in Normandy.” According:to Lord Camp- 
bell the Broughams of Bird’s Nest, now called Brougham, had as. 
little to do with Harold of Vaux as with Udardus of Broham. 
That Lord Brougham was not free from the weakness of magnify- 
ing the pretensions of his family is shown by a story of the 
riotous funeral of his grandfather, when the Duke of Norfolk, “a 
most intimate friend of the family,” presided at the feast. If it 
had been explained that the deceased Mr. Brougham was an 
attorney, and steward to the Duke, a different colour would have 
been given to the intimacy. There was little harm in the indul- 
gence of a trifling vanity which is not confined to eminent men. 
The position of the family as small landowners was highly 
respectable, and as Brougham gradually raised himself in the 
world he passed without any sudden transition into the highest 
ranks of society. Although it is impossible to share his in- 
terest in the characters of the Edinburgh schoolmasters of 
the last century, his recollections of his school days are 
natural and wholesome. When he becomes a young advyo- 
cate, it is impossible not to sympathize with his hearty en- 
joyment of the dissipations of the time, and the complacency 
with which he recalls in extreme old is success in wrenching 
Imockers from the doors of the New Town is highly attractive. 
The boy is father of the man, and the man must be wanting in 
natural piety if he cannot regard with something more than 
tion his own early peccadilloes, 

A narrative of the establishment of the Edinburgh Review, pur- 
porting to correct certain inaccuracies of Sydney Smith’s, really 
confirms the well-known account of a transaction which has been 
recorded at least as fully as it deserves. Brougham’s hesitation in 
joining the vader te of the Review is attributed by himself to 
a fear that the publishers would be allowed to exercise an undue 
influence. His versatility and indomitable energy contributed 
largely to the success of the early numbers; and when he formed 
connexions in London with the leaders of parties, his political in- 
formation was valuable. In literary ability he was far inferior 
to Jeffrey and Sydney Smith, but his scientific attainments 
enabled him to write on subjects which would have been un- 
intelligible to his coadjutors. Although he furnishes little in- 
formation as to the most important in his life, it is 
probable that the profit and reputation which he derived from 
the Review encouraged him in the attempt to leave a pro- 
fession which he disliked. In the first instance he seems not 
to have intended to join the English Bar, but to have hoped for 
some opening in politics or diplomacy. In 1800, after the de- 
parture for India of his favourite brother Peter, who was soon 
afterwards killed in a duel, he told Mr. Stuart, afterwards Lord 
Stuart de Rothesay, that he continued more and more to detest 
ri and “this cursedest of cursed professions.” Lord 
Campbell, who implies that Brougham never mastered English 
law, says that he had acquired a fair knowledge of the Real Pro- 

y law of Scotland; but he seems not to have succeeded in the 
ourts. Throughout his professional career he was regarded as an 
unsafe advocate and as a superficial lawyer, although on some 
great occasions he displayed a high order of forensic eloquence. If 
his party had been in power in the early years of the present cen- 
tury, he would probably have directed his ambition to political 
office; but he was fortunate in the necessity of a career which 
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both secured his pecuniary independence and proved the nearest 
road to high official station. During the Grenville Administration 
he was employed under Lord St. Vincent and Lord Rosslyn on a 
diplomatic mission to Portugal, which ended in nothing. It 
appears from his correspondence with Lord Grey that he was to 
have been appointed to some office, which is not specified, on the 
expected accession of the Whigs to power at the beginning of 
George ITI.’s final illness. It is only stated that he was to serve 
under Lord Grey ; and it is probable that he would have been but 
a troublesome Under-Secretary of a Department. After his return 
from Portugal he seems to have corresponded constantly with 
Lord Grey ; and it appears from incidental notices that he had 
by that time become acquainted with several leaders of the Oppo- 
sition. It was not till 1808 that he was called to the Bar, atter 
practising for a time as a special pleader. He admits in a letter 
to Lord Grey that he joins the Circuit with too slender a stock of 
law, and that he had never seen a nisi prizs trial; “ but the points 
of law are few on Circuit, and by good fortune none of any diffi- 
culty may fall on me, and as no great wizards go the Northern Cir- 
cuit, 1 may push through the thing with a little presence of mind 
and quickness.” In 1809, on the recommendation of Lord Grey 
and Lord Holland, the Duke of Bedford returned Brougham for 
his borough of Camelford, and in a single Session he rose into the 
first rank of debaters ; but two years afterwards the Duke, with aris- 
tovratic indifference, sold Camelford over his head, and for the next 
three years the Whigs allowed him to remain out of Parliament, 
although they had not a single speaker of ability in the House of 
Commons. One point of sympathy between Lord Grey and 
Brougham consisted in their common dislike of Canning, whom they 
both abuse in the most unmeasured terms. At a later pericd 
Brougham was reconciled to Canning, whom he had in the mean- 
time encountered in many Parliamentary contests. Lord Grey was 
implacable to the last moment of Canning’s life, even when an 
important section of his party had coalesced with their former 
antagonist. 

A considerable part of the present volume is occupied with 
journals of tours which are like other records of voyages and 
travels. In 1799 he visited Sweden and Denmark, and in 1804 
he went through Holland and Germany into Italy. As might 
be expected, he was an energetic traveller and an attentive ob- 
server, but his diaries scarcely belong to a formal autobiography. 
Lord Brougham probably began his task too late in life to make 
fit use of ‘the ample materials which he possessed. He had seen 
much of that political society which is always interesting to 
readers of a later generation, and he had entered it from the out- 
side ; but in his later years his memory was not likely to retain 
details with the same fulness which naturally belongs to the re- 
collections of his youth. Long before his faculties could have 
been impaired by age, he had formed for himself an apocryphal 
version of some of the most remarkable events within his expe- 
rience. The narrative of the Dissolution in 1831 which he 
furnished to Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Molesworth was in a great 
measure imaginary, though he may perhaps not have been guilty 
of conscious misrepresentation. The same story will pro oe | 
be repeated in a future volume of the present work, althoug 
the many inaccuracies have been exposed by the present Lord 
Grey, by Lord Campbell, and by numerous writers who have 
examined the various accounts of the incident. If posterity takes 
any interest in the character of Brougham, its judgment will be 
principally founded on Lord Campbell’s work. Personal dislike 
proba ly sharpened the natural acuteness of the biographer, 
although it may have occasionally tempted him into Bao o 
With extraordinary power and indefatigable industry, Brougham 
accomplished comparatively little, because he was never liked or 
trusted by any party. It is questionable whether his length of 
days is to be counted as a felicity. Famous old men are almost 
always extravagantly praised during their lifetime, but after their 
death comes a reaction. Recent commentaries on Brougham’s life 
and character have not been enthusiastically favourable ; and the 
opinion which has been formed of his career will not be greatly 
modified by any future disclosures. ‘- 


DARWIN’S DESCENT OF MAN.* 


apne effect of Mr. Darwin’s long expected and lately published 
volumes will not be so much to startle friend or foe by 
novel facts or transcendent theories as to consolidate, to fortify, 
and to push to a conclusion the scheme of ideas which the world 
has learned for years to associate with his name. Feeling himself 
secure in the hold which the essential principles of his system have 
obtained upon the scientific opinion of the day, he comes forward 
prepared with modifications in detail, in deference to the criticisms 
which have been brought to bear from this or that standing-point 
of specific inquiry; whilst, like a skilful general, he proceeds to 
cover the ground with fresh masses of fact or a greater breadth 
and weight of strategy. His conclusions now go the length 
which he had, in terms somewhat vague and tentative, set him- 
self at the outset of his speculations. He claims to have brought 
man himself, his origin and constitution, within that unity 
which he had mporias sought to trace through all lower 
animal forms. The growth of opinion in the interval, due in chief 
measure to his own intermediate works, has placed the discussion of 
this problem in a position very much in advance of that held by it 


* The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex. By Charles | 
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‘ fifteen years ago. The problem of evolution is hardly any longer to 


be treated as one of first principles; nor has Mr. Darwin to do 
battle for a first hearing of his central hypothesis, upborne as it is 
by a phalanx of names full of distinction and promise in either 
hemisphere. The high antiquity of man may rest sufficiently upon 
the labours of a host of demonstrators, from M. Boucher de 
Perthes to Sir Charles Lyell, Sir John Lubbock, and fellow. 
workers without number ai home and abroad. Under the hands of 
Professor Huxley all has been done that could be done to make 
the physiological differences between man and the anthropomor- 
phous quadrumana disappear, “ it having been conclusively shown 
that in every single visible character man differs less from the 
higher apes than these do from the lowest members of the same 
order of primates.” Mr. Darwin’s object in the present work is to 
establish, from a general survey of his whole nature, the evidence 
of “ man, like every other species, being descended from some pre- 
existing form; secondly, the mannerof hisdevelopment; and, thirdly, 
the value of the differences between the so-called races of men.” The 
third head of inquiry was found by him to run up ultimately, and 
to a highly important extent, into the question of sexual selection, 
which had dawned upon him early in his researches, and had been 
slightly referred toin the Origin of Species. It has since been deve- 
loped ina very able manner by Professor Hiickel, to whose reg 
and facts Mr. Darwin refers at many stages of his argument, an 
whose work, had it appeared prior to the conception of Mr. 
Darwin’s present essay, would, our author modestly tells us, have 
probably withheld it from the world. The amplitude of detail to 
which it was found necessary to extend this portion of the inquiry, 
together with the important ethnological issues dependent upon 
it, caused the latter half of the present work to reach a length 
somewhat out of proportion to the first. It fills, in fact, half the 
tirst volume and the whole of the second. We reserve for another 
opportunity the discussion of that portion of the Descent of Man 
which traces his pedigree in its later ramifications from the point 
where it begins to bifurcate from a common ancestry with lower 
animal forms. 

In the Descent of Man Mr. Darwin covers much of the ground 
occupied by Mr. Mivart in his recent Genesis of Species. We find 
ourselves justified in the anticipation on which we ventured in our 
review of Mr. Mivart’s work, that Mr. Darwin would be far 
from insisting on the principle of natural selection as the sole 
agent in the origination or modification of species, to the exclusion 
of those internal principles of development and change which are in- 
herent in the organism itself. It is essentially and above all upon this 
very element of internal and spontaneous growth that Mr. Darwin 
claims to rest that tendency to vary which he describes as infinite, 
and which, unknown and indefinable as are its laws or causes, ex- 
perience teaches us to recognise in all forms endued with life. 
What Mr. Darwin specifically urges as the basis of his present work, 
and fortifies with the width and depth of illustration so habitual 
to him, is that “man is variable in body and mind, such varia- 
tions being induced either directly or indirectly by the same 
general causes, and obeying the same general laws, as is the case 
with the lower animals,” He is careful to acknowledge, and even 
to point out, many characteristics of the lower forms of life of 
which natural selection fails to give an explanation. But, not to 
speak of the pregnant theory of sexual selection which he holds in 
reserve, he is able to fall back upon the general idea of variations 
induced as early as the embryonic stage, and tending to endless 
subsequent differentiation. What other explanation, he asks, has 
ever been given of the marvellous fact that the embryo of a man, 
dog, seal, bat, reptile, &c., can at first in no degree be distinguished 
from each other? “In order to understand the existence of rudi- 
mentary organs, we have only to suppose that a former peace 
possessed the parts in question in a perfect state, and that under 
changed habits of life they became reduced either by simpie disuse, 
or through the natural selection of those individuals which were 
least encumbered with a superfluous part, aided by the other means 
‘ote: og J indicated.” A novel and curious piece of evidence is 

rought in to illustrate the bearing of this natural process upon 
the descent, or, as it might be more correct to call it, the ascent, of 
man. A little peculiarity in the ear, both in men and women, has 
been brought to the author’s notice by Mr. Woolner, the well- 
known sculptor, who has modelled it for illustration in the work 
before us. The artist's attention was first drawn to it whilst at 
work upon a figure of Puck, to whom he had given pointed ears. 
He was thus led to examine the ears of various monkeys, and 
subsequently, with increased care, those of men. The peculiarity 
consists in a little blunt point projecting towards the inner ear from 
the inwardly folded margin or helix :— 

These points not only project inwards, but often a little outwards, so that 
they are visible when the head is viewed from directly in front or behind, 
‘They are variable in size and somewhat in position, standing either a little 
higher or lower ; and they sometimes occur on one ear and not on the other. 
Now the meaning of these projections is not, I think, doubtful; but it may 
be thought that they offer too trifling a character to be worth notice. This 
thought, however, is as false as it is natural, Every character, however 
slight, must be the result of some definite cause ; and if it occurs in many 
individuals, deserves consideration. The helix obviously consists of the 
extreme margin of the ear folded inwards ; and this folding appears to be 
in some manner connected with the whole external ear being permanently 
pressed backwards. In many monkeys, which do not stand high in the 
order, as baboons and some species of macacus, the upper portion of the 
ear is slightly pointed, and the margin is not at all folded inwards; but 
if the margin were to be thus folded, a slight point would necessarily 
project inwards and probably a little outwards. This could actually be 
observed in a specimen of the Ateles beelzebuth in the Zoological Gardens ; 
and we may safely conclude that it is a similar structure—a vestige of ' 
formerly pointed ears—which occasionally reappears in man. 
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Many further correspondences of rudimentary structure are accu- 
mulated by Mr. Darwin. Such are the nictitating membrane, or 
third eyelid, with its necessary muscles and other appendages, 
which is especially developed in birds, and in a lesser degree in 
some reptiles and amphibians, and in certain fishes, as in sharks. 
lt is fairly well represented in the two lower divisions of the 
mammalian series, the monotremata and marsupials ; and in some 
of the higher mammals, as in the walrus. In man, and the quad- 
rumana, it exists as a mere rudiment, called the semilunar fold. 
The os coccyx in man, as in some few of the quadrumana and 
other mammals, is the rudiment of what forms in other vertebrates 
an external tail. With this large class of facts Mr. Darwin pro- 
ceeds to correlate those which are drawn from the generally 
homologous structure in man and the lower animals, both in bodily 
type, cerebral structure, and reproductive processes, as well as in 

e parasites with which they are infested. A third class of 
resemblances is drawn from their embryonic development, proving 
man, in Me" hg to these earlier stages of his being, to be physicall 
nearer to the apes than the apes are to the dog. F we proofs 
of community of origin are sought from the comparison of mental 

wers, Mr. Darwin’s object Tela to show that no distinction 
in essence or in kind can be drawn between these faculties 
in man and the higher mammals. Immense as the distance 
between the ape and the lowest savage may be in degree, 
it is, he contends, one of degree only. Cuvier’s doctrine that 
instinct and intelligence stand in an inverse ratio to one another 
is made to yield to fuller and more exact observations like 
those of M. Pouchet. Memory, foresight, imagination, and even 
reason are shared alike by man and other animal tribes. Wonder, 
curiosity, imitation, the parental and filial instincts, even the 
sentiment of chivalry, are seen in both. Curious tales are told 
of the risks run by monkeys to rescue a comrade or to aid favourite 
keepers. The notion that no animal is capable of using a tool is 
set aside, the chimpanzee in a state of nature being known to 
crack a native fruit, somewhat, like a walnut, with a stone. Mr. 
Darwin has himself seen a young orang improvise out of a stick 
a lever for prising open a crevice or lifting heavy bodies. Schimper, 
the Abyssinian traveller reported by Brehm, knew troops of 
baboons (C. Gelada) encounter those of another species (C. Hama- 
dryas) by rolling down great stones upon them. The like strategy was 
encountered by Brehm in company with the Duke of Coburg- 
Gotha in the Mensa Pass, when the pass was actually closed for 
awhile against the caravan x Fy with firearms. It is true, as 
urged by the Duke of Argyll, that no brute has got to the point 
of fashioning or polishing a tool or weapon. But neither probably 
had primeval man, as witnessed by his first rudimentary imple- 
ments, any notion beyond the use of fragments accidentally splin- 
tered or made to hand. As regards architecture and dress, we 
have the anthropomorphous apes building for themselves platforms 
in the trees. The orang is known to cover itself at night with 
the leaves of the Pandanus; and Brehm states that one of his 
baboons used to protect itself from the heat of the sun by throw- 
ing a straw mat over its head. In articulate language man has, 
of course, left the more brutes far behind. Yet much 
may be said for Archbishop Whately’s remark, that “man 
is not the only animal that can make use of language to 
express more or less what is passing in his mind, or understand 
what is expressed by another,” as well as for the arguments of Mr. 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, Mr. Farrar, and Professor Schleicher on 
the imitative origin of human uage. In the case of the 
higher mental states, in acts of abstractive self-consciousness, 
individuality, or general ideas, who shall say, asks Biichner, how 

the hard-worked wife of a degraded Australian savage, who 
uses hardly any abstract words, and cannot count above four, 
exerts her self-consciousness, or reflects upon the nature of her 
existence, any more than many an intelligent old dog may reflect 
upon the past pleasures of the chase, which he is known to recall 
in dreams ? 

In his treatment of the origin and growth of the moral sense in 
man, Mr. Darwin has still more emphatically taken up a stand- 
int of a far higher level than that which Mr. Mivart considered 
mself to have reached in his recent objections, Itis by no means 
essential to the theory of evolution as enounced by Mr. Darwin 
to sink the ideas of moral right or virtue into a mere “kind of 
retrieving,” a blind fetching and carrying, so to say, in obedience 
to the animal sense of utility, which, traditionally impressed upon 
the young, has grown into an organized code of enlightened self- 
interest. According to Mr. Darwin’s latest view, the moral sense 
is in its nature founded upon something wholly distinct from that 
form of selfishness on which philosophers of the derivative school 
have been wont to rest the ‘foundation of morality. He divides 
himself here from Adam Smith and Mill, as he seems in fact to 
deeper than Mr. Herbert Spencer into the organic nature of mora 
Mr. Spencer has spoken of the experiences of utility organized 
and consolidated through all past generations of the human race, 
which by continued transmission and accumulation have become 
in us certain faculties of moral intuition, “certain emotions re- 
sponding to right and wrong conduct, which have no apparent 

is in the individual experiences of utility.” The moral sense, as 
traced by Mr. Darwin, is rooted deeper in the elementary acts and 
functions of life;itis fundamentally identical with the social instincts 
which are traceable in degree in all animals, and of which it would 
be absurd to speak as having been engendered in the lower animals 
out of selfishness, or from feelings for the general good. The 
rudiments at least of emotions or faculties, moral in the true sense, 
as distinct from any calculation of results, exist, he proceeds to 


show, through a wide range of animal life. They ultimately 
rest upon sympathy, a more diffusive form of love, leadin 
to habits of self-command, deference to others, devotion an 
chivalrous sacrifice of self, sociability, and the reciprocal sense of 
duties upon which the family and society itself is reared. Natural 
Selection would come in to strengthen and perpetuate the commu- 
nity in which these principles were at wk, “Even among the 
lower animals those individuals which took the greatest pleasure 
in society would best escape various dangers; whilst those that 
cared least for their co es, and lived solitary, would perish in 
greater numbers.” Out of the rude impulses which in their 
earliest form served as a rule of right and wrong, taught 
what ought to be done or avoided, and acted as an elemen- 
tary conscience in man, as in many a form of brute, were thus 
developed, as man advanced in intellectual power and experience, 
the standard and code of morality. In this portion of his argu- 
ment Mr. Darwin’s unexampled grasp of facts, with his power of 
logical correlation, is, it seems to us, seen at its highest. The 
intellectual pleasure of following so exquisite a chain of philo- 
pg deduction may almost pes many minds for the shock 
which his ultimate conclusion will inflict on them. Drawing into 
one these separate threads of physical, mental, and moral investi- 
gation, his argument tends to bind by one indissoluble bond what 
have long been held to be distinct families in the animal realm. 
Man’s right to form a separate order is denied. He comes, indeed, 
from a long and obscure line of progenitors, But the proximate 
steps of his pedigree may be pretty clearly made out. Going 

no further than the Simiadex, we discern two Frourss as 
divided by nearly all naturalists—the Catarhine or Old World, and 
the Platyrhine or New World, monkeys. To the former of these 
man stands unquestionably the nearest allied in his dentition, the 
structure of his nostrils, and many other res . Here, then, 
Mr. Darwin considers he has at length found the missing link 
whereby man, the wonder and glory of the universe, is connected 
through the successive grades of Simiade, Lemuride, placental 
and marsupial mammals, reptiles, and amphibians, with his earliest 
vertebrate ancestry, a group of marine animals resembling the larvze 
of existing Ascidians :— 

By considering the embryological structure of man—the homologies 
which he presents with the lower animals—the rudiments which he re- 
tains—and the reversions to which he is liable, we can partly recall in 
imagination the former condition of our early pro tors; and can 
approximately place them in their proper position in the zoological series. 

e thus learn that man is descended from a hairy quadru furnished 
with a tail and pointed ears, probably arboreal in its habits, and an in- 
habitant of the Old World. This creature, if its whole structure had 
been examined by a naturalist, would have been classed amongst the 
Quadrumana, as surely as would the common and still more ancient pro- 
genitor of the Old and New World monk The Quadrumana and all 
the higher mammals are probably derived from an ancient marsupial 
animal, and this through a long line of diversified forms, either from some 
reptile-like or some amphibian-like creature, and this again from some 

-like animal, In the dim obscurity of the past we can see that the 
early progenitor of all the Vertebrata must have been an aquatic animal, 
provided with branchiw, with the two sexes united in the same individual, 
and with the most important organs of the body (such as the brain and 
heart) imperfectly developed. This animal seems to have been more like 
the larve of our existing marine Ascidians than any other known form. 


(To be continued.) 


_JEAFFRESON’S ANNALS OF OXFORD.* 

it is, we believe, irre , in reviewing a book, to refer to what 
other critics have said about thesame book. But we fancy that, 
in so doing for once, we may shelter ourselves under the example of 
Lord Macaulay’s famous review of Mr. Robert estgnners. The 
fact that a book like the one before us has received no small praise 
in several quarters really strikes the mind as a very singular 
phenomenon. The fact is one which it may be useful to know, as 
it completely carries out of our own world; it proclaims to us the 
existence of a class of people of whom by the light of nature we 
could have formed no idea. Astronomers-tell us that, if the 
lanets are inhabited, they must—with the single exception of 
ars—be inhabited by beings whom we should think very anae 

beings indeed. It is to be sure a case of tit for tat, and they wo 
no doubt look upon us as equally strange. Now the le who 
can not only, as we are bound to suppose they do, read and enjoy a 
book like this of Mr. Jeaffreson’s, but who can sit down and praise 
it in print, must really be as far removed from anything that we 
can conceive in the intellectual line as the inhabitants of Uranus 
and Neptune are removed from anything that we can conceive in 
the physical line. Of course this toois a case of tit for tat; we 
have no doubt that to Mr. Jeaffreson’s admirers our own intellec- 
tual state is equally perplexing. Still we cannot help looking at 
things from our own point of view. When we have, with much 
weariness and vexation of spirit, toiled through Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
book, when we are about to sit down and pronounce it to be a 
book of the paste and scissors order, chiefly remarkable for 
its execrable vulgarity, it is a little startling to take up the 
judgment of some critic who has got the start of us, and see 
that the book is pronounced to be a book remarkable for “re- 
search ” and “ well-bred wit.” We saw these exact words some- 
where, and something to the same eftect may be seen in any 
advertisement of Mr, Jeaffreson’s volumes. Now we can under- 
stand about the “research.” Few people know what research is. 


* Annals of Oxford. By John Cordy Jeaffreson, B.A, Oxon, 2 vols. 
London: Hurst & Blackett, 1871. 
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There is something imposing about two volumes, containing no 
doubt many facts new to many readers—some, we are not ashamed 
to say, new to ourselves. To those who have not gone through, 
or at least looked upon, the process of real , any kind of 
book-making passes for research. Or rather the wonder is that 
the notion of research comes into their heads at all. Many people 
think that books are written by a kind of divination. The author 
is not in their eyes a mere man who has got together his knowledge 
by hard work in various human quarters ; he is a sort of prophet, who 
gives out as much or as little as he pleases of stores which come 

m some sort of divine inspiration. They seem to think that he 
has mysterious and inexhaustible means of knowledge, and that he 
could, if he pleased, tell them more than he does tell them. So, 
if we are surprised at people crediting Mr. Jeaffreson with “ re- 
search,” it is because we should not have expected it to come into 
their heads that research had anything to do with the matter. The 
real puzzle lies in the “well-bred wit.” Now what is wit and 
what is well-bred are —- which are to a great extent mat- 
ters of taste. If people look on Mr. Jeaffreson’s book as a specimen 
of well-bred wit, we os fear that we shall never convince 
them to the contrary. We can but appeal to an intellectual public— 
our own public of course, and not Mr. Jeaffreson’s public—and ask 
it to judge between us and the other side. We ask then whether 
this is a specimen of well-bred wit :— 

In the earlier decades of the sixteenth cen moving in the 
best circles of society, were often heard to pond Brg “me of course the 
Inns of Court were the proper seminaries for gentlemen, still Oxford was an 
uncommonly pleasant place for a fler to stay a few months at, and that the 
scholars of the University knew how to treat a f'ler, and weren’t too proud 
to show their gratitude to a gentleman for coming amongst them. 

Mr. Arnold once asked with whom Mr. Francis Newman could 
have lived, and we must really ask with whom Mr. Jeaffreson— 

his own description “B.A. Oxon”—could have lived to get 
his profound knowledge of the dialect - drunken men. He > 
telling a story about a tor in 1716 surprising a party 
Hanoverian with some of the officers 
in command of the troops mentioned in the famous epigram. The 
pro-proctor—called, by a a stretch of language, a magistrate 
—has drunk King George’s health :— 

The regulation number of hurrahs followed the toast; and when the 
sovereign had received the musical honours due to his benevolent joviality, 
the crestfallen Mr. Holt was attended to the door of the tavern by one of 
Handyside’s captains, who in a husky voice assured the magistrate that 
ae 0 the youngsters, who were an “uncomly jollian taining 

0’ filers. 


Mr. Jeaffreson is one of the class who give no references; other- 
wise we might ask whether he has contemporary authority of the 
year 1716 for the exact form of the words put in inverted commas. 

Or again, both “research” and “ well- wit” may possibly 
be conceived to lurk in the way in which Mr. Jeaffreson treats the 
alleged connexion of /Zlfred with the University. No reasonable 
person now believes in the legend which has been founded on a 
well-known int ion in Asser; but all scholars may not be so 
ready as Mr. Jeatfreson either to give up Asser altogether or to 
do such very humble poojah to Mr. Thomas Wrig Here is 
Mr. Jeaffreson 

With cogency characteristic of his intellect, and courteous modesty no 
less characteristic of his temper and bearing, Mr. Thomas Wright, of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and of Trinity College, Cambridge, made it clear 
that Asser was a pseudo-Asser, that his famous Mespoah was a compara- 
tively recent piece of litterateur’s patehwork. It followed that the famous 

about which there had been so much angry dispute, and the 
spuriousness of which was demonstrated by its contents, was in fact a later 
falsehood woven into older fiction—a forgery wrought into a forgery—a lie 
hoping to pass itself off for truth, by pretending te be part of a more 
ancient lic. By ing literature this service, Mr. Wright may be said, 
in of “the force,” to have laid his hand firmly on “the scruff” of 
King Alfred’s neck, and to have expulsed him from the University. But to 
do the royal intruder justice, the officer on duty had no need to use violence. 
Seeing that his game was up, and that his confederates could no longer 
sustain his rotten title, the royal Saxon bowed politely to his adversaries, 
smiled affectionately on his crest-fallen friends, and, turning upon his heels, 
went into the country, where he has resided ever since, in the midst of a 
numerous circle of devoted admirers. 
As a bit of “well-bred wit,” the passage about the “scruff” 
cannot easily be outdone. So we suppose there is some “ well-bred 
wit” in this sort of thing :—“ Although I know nearly everything 
about Oxford in the dark ages, I regret to acknowledge,” &c. &c. 
“ Even the omniscient scribe of these pages hesitates to declare 
the ise number of the schools,” &c. Or again, take Mr. 
’s account of the riot in which the Legate Otho’s cook 
was killed, in 1237 :— 

In aceordance with the etiquette of the period, the scholars announced 
their intention of calling on the Legate Otho, by sending beforehand to the 
abbey liberal presents of liquors and viands, so that his highness should be 
able to entertain them hospitably, and without excessive cost to himself, as 
morning callers of their social importance were Looe hep rw in the 
thirteenth century. What these presents were history omitted to state 

isely ; but there is reason to believe that they comprised several 

pers of Oxford sausages, which the Legate’s brother eyed with sus- 
picion ; several hundreds of pots of marmalade, without which confection 
no Oxonian breakfast-table can ever have been thought perfectly furnished ; 
and a chronometer of rude construction, provided at the cost of the in- 
habitants of Blownorton, in Norfolk, as an appropriate gift to an important 
personage bent on minding his own business, and leaving the rest of 
mankind to manage their private affairs. 
All this grows out of the words of Matthew Paris, “Clerici 
scholares eidem xenium honorabile in ulentis et esculentis 
transmiserunt ante prandii tempus.” The different Annals do 
not mention the gift at all. Then again :— 

“ What! you have taken our presents,” cried the students, “ and treat us 


in this way! Your lord Legate is a nice fellow. He has housed the grub, 
and won’t give us acrust in return. That is just like an Italian.” To 
which—still speaking in the Roman fashion—the porter responded, “ Bless 
your imperence ; my lord Legate take your trash; nota bit of it. The 
abbot’s swineherd gave your presents to his pigs. There, get out with you! 
You're a low lot.” 
And presently :— | 

For a few minutes the shindy was universal and sanguinary. Claret was 

tapped, eyes were blackened, heads were broken in every direction. 
Amidst this display of Mr. Jeaffreson’s own wit, he leaves out a 
curious specimen of the wit of the time, how the scholars called 
the Legate’s cook Nebuzaradan—“coquus quem clerici satirice 
Nabuzaradan, id est, principem coquorum, vocabant.” Why should 
the tale be shorn of this? Surely the sweet word Nebuzaradan 
ought to be almost as effective as the kindred Mesopotamia. 

Mr. Jeaffreson, as we have seen, goes back to the beginning, but 
itis not at the beginning that he begins. Those of our readers who 
may not have seen the book for themselves will perhaps hardly 
believe us when we tell them that the Annals of Oxford begin in 
this fashion :— 

William Shakespeare had not yet risen to the dignity of a whining school- 
boy, with satchel and shining face, creeping like snail unwillingly to school. 
It had never occurred to him to hope that he might one day become as 
great a man as his father, and rise to be Alderman of Stratford. He was 
still only an infant, mewling and puking in his nurse’s arms, when Oxford 
and Cambridge fell to quarrelling on the absurdest of all the absurd ques- 
tions about which it was possible for them to lose their tempers, and rouse 
the laughter of bystanders. 

But this is not enough; after a good deal of talk about Sigeberht, 
Cantaber, and Brute, Mr. Jeafireson, four pages on, starts 
again :— 

To return,—when little William Sh 
importance to any one in Stratford or elsewhere, with the exception of the 
woman whose majden name was Mary Arden, this foolish contention broke 
out once again with a violence which is sometimes seen to distinguish the 
periodic exacerbations of moral distempers that have almost worn them- 
selves out. 

Perhaps we need not trouble our readers with more specimens of 
the wit and research of Mr. Jeatlreson. It is indeed a stran 
state of things when stuff of this kind not only comes into a man’s 
head, but is first gravely written down, then finds a publisher, and 
lastly finds admiring critics, and therefore, we suppose, admiring 
readers. And what makes the thing worse is that it is clearly 
done deliberately and of malice aforethought. , Mr. Jeaffreson can, 
when he chooses, write, if not well, at any rate much better 
than the specimens which we haye given. His fits of wit are 
acute rather than chronic. He can write several pages together 
in a fairly sober style, and then come a page or two more of the 
well-bred wit. The inference, unpleasant as it is, is that this kind 
of thing pays. We suppose that with the class of people who read 
and admire Mr. Jeaffreson a narrative would be thought heavy, d 
priggish, which was not enlivened by flashes of this kind now an 
then. It is hard to understand the intellectual position: of people 
who, by caring to open a book with such a title as Annals of 
Oxford, show that they have, or fancy that they have, some sort of 
taste for culture and for antiquities, but who can only be beguiled 
into reading a tale which gives a most curious picture of medisval 
manners by telling it in the lowest style of a sporting paper. 
Some things we cannot understand, and this is among them. 

We have looked at this book simply as a phenomenon, as show- 
ing the existence of a class of readers and of critics whose existence 
it is not easy to account for on any reasonable principle. Other- 
wise Mr. Jeaffreson is not worth reviewing. Of course things may 
be gleaned from it, as there is hardly any book from which they 
may not. The whole is an affair of paste and scissors; but when the 
paste and scissors are used on Anthony & Wood and other sterling 
materials, something of course is preserved which is worth pre- 
serving. Mr. Jeaffreson is, we believe, a popular writer, and any- 
thing that we can say is not likely to disturb his popularity. But 
scholars who wish to know anything of University antiquities will 
go, not to Mr. Jeaffreson, but—notwithstanding some shortcomings 
—to Mr. Anstey’s Monumenta Academica. 


re was a creature of no 


THE ICELAND LILY.* Bi. 

_— accuracy of our knowledge of the history of the Icelanders 

and their literature of the fourteenth, and indeed of the twelfth 
and earlier centuries, is wonderful when compared with the negli- 
gence of the chroniclers of many other countries. If the names 
of the original skalds of the Edda are lost, the name of Semundr, 
the collector of the verses, though of the eleventh century, is as 
historical as those of the Brothers Grimm, the collectors of Ger- 
man legends of the nineteenth. Every Saga of a family has an 
acknowledged writer, whose life and history are well known. Yet 
the Nibelunge Nét, Gudron, Rosengarte, Beovulf, and the Glee- 
man’s Tale, come down to us from dates and authors alike un- 
known. It may be that the Norseman moved in so small a circle, 
and his works remained the property of so limited a society, as to 
secure remembrance of his personality among those who were all 
more or less his kinsmen, and felt some family pride in keeping 
hismemory green. Still it is impossible not to admire and wonder 
at the accurate and truthful spirit which has preserved these 


* Lilja (the Lily), an Icelandic Religious Poem of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. By Eystein Asgrimsson, Edited, with a Metrical Translation, 
= and Glossary, by Eirikr Magnusson. London: Williams & Norgate. 
1870 
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memories, and which enables us to understand the social condition 
of Iceland in the twelfth or fourteenth century far better than 
that of Ireland in the sixteenth. 


A most valuable and interesting monument of the fourteenth 
century, the fourth century of Christianity in Iceland, now edited 
by Mr. Magnusson, is a religious poem in honour of the Virgin, 
which is fancifully styled the “Lily,” written by a monk of the 
Augustinian Order, and of the monastery of Thikkvibcer, in the 
east of who first half cen- 

. Mr. Magnusson ilfully put together his biography out 
of such notices as are to be Sean in Annilar Islands and Bishop 
Jénsson’s Historia Ecclesiastica Islandie. The life is not one of 

eful religious virtue, as one might suppose from the sweetness 
and piety of the poems, as well as from the author’s profession. 
Eystein must have been a man of violent temper, ungoverned 
tongue, and probably not the purest morals. Yet his story makes 
it at least equally as his character was powerful, and his 


m that he learning, refinement of culture, and 
Teeply religious feeling. 
He first a as leader of a rising against his own abbot in 


1342, for which the Bishop of Skalholt committed him to prison, 
having found him (with his accomplice) guilty of immorality and 
serious misdemeanours. Notwithstanding this event, he was 
selected as “ officialis ” to administer the See of Skalholt during a 
vacancy which lasted from 1349 to 1351, and remained the friend 
and adviser of the new Bishop Gyrd Ivarsson, who, being a Nor- 
wegian, needed the aid of a native Icelander in the discharge of 
his duties. Eystein’s name is said to be subscribed next to that 
of the Bishop on all the documents put forth by the latter. In 
1355 he went to Norway, and rela in the Augustinian monas- 

of Elgisetr, near Drontheim. He soon gained the confidence 
of the clergy and Archbishop of Drontheim, and was in consequence 
appointed in I 357 to accompany Canon Brand Eyjélfsson on a 
visitation to the Icelandic Church. ‘They settled disputed points 
as to the payment of tithes and other ecclesiastical dues; but are 
also accused of violence and extortion in money matters. They 
reinstated in his abbacy an abbot who had been formally deposed 
by a diocesan Synod, and whose authority all the clergy of the 
diocese had refused to exercise. These visitations, Mr. Magnusson 
says, “had a thoroughly undesirable effect upon the morals of the 
Icelandic Church; nor did this one exhibit any redeeming 
features in that respect ”:— 


It was, as most official transactions of the time, lawless in the extreme. 
The men in authority were a corrupt class, generally speaking. And from 
perusing the various annals relating to this period of Icelandic history, one 
gathers the impression that the unscrupulous career of public men was 
apt to terminate near to, when not on, the gallows, or under the fatal blows 
oF an infuriated populace. The Icelandic suffragans of Drontheim were 

ians, more intent upon doing the will of their Metropolitan master 
than promoting the weal of their flocks. Church and State went hand in 
hand, enriching themselves by the spoils of the people. In consequence, 
demoralization and reckless disregard of the authority of the law reigned 
supreme through all degrees of society. Under such circumstances it was 
not to be wondered at that these servants of alien interests should turn out 
rather disseminators of discord and scandal than promoters of what lay far 
beyond their master’s programme—peace and goodwill among men. 

Bishop Gyrd and Eystein did not retain their friendship. The 
cause of their quarrel is not known; but in the course of it 
Eystein “ pelted the Bishop, ex improviso, with impure and con- 
temptuous rhymes, which it would serve no purpose to repeat.” 
However, the Bishop's fulminating power gave him an advan- 
tage, which he to such effect as to produce repentance in 
the friar, and enable him to give him full absolution. What re- 
mains of the story illustrates most strikingly the dangers of the 
sea to which those born seamen of the dark ages, the Norwe- 
gians and Icelanders, were constantly exposed in their slender 
eraft. The Bishop shortly after set sail for Norway, but 
his vessel foundered; all on ‘board were however saved, 
it is said, —- the protection of a vow to St. Thorlak, 
and brought back in a small boat to Iceland. On his re- 
petition of the voyage he was less fortunate, for his vessel 
was wrecked on the Faroe Islands, and all who were in her 
perished. Eystein was tossing about in the same tempestuous 
winter weather, and was at length thrown ashore, more dead than 
alive, on the rocks of the Norwegian coast. He had lost every- 
thing, but he reached his former refuge, the Monastery of 
Tat, where he lived till his death, which happened not long 


This life leaves an unpleasant impression ; but it reveals 
tion in office, and moral laxity in bishops, abbots, and clergy. 
which make it impossible to say how much of the evident general 
impurity is personally ch upon Eystein. Perhaps the 
most ce tee action of his life is his share in the visitation of 
1358, which appears to have worked so corruptly, and is not 
credited with any amelioration of the condition of the Church or 
people of Iceland; for we might expect him, as a native, to have 
rsuaded his coadjutor to act in this direction, and to have been 
th able and willing, to initiate reforms. His two retirements 
to Norway, especially the second, coinciding with his patron’s 
departure, rouse the suspicion that he was not oes with his 
countrymen, or even that his life was not safe in Iceland except 
when under the Bishop’s wing, or protected by his official cha- 
racter as Visitor in the name of the Metropolitan. However, we 
must allow the justness of the words with which Mr. Mag- 
— up his very candid account of Eystein’s life and 
aracter 


But whatsoever his shortcomings may have been, he must have been 
endowed with many engaging qualities to counterbalance them. He was a 
learned man, according to the statement of the Annals, a:poet of a high order 
for his time, and must have been gifted with many personal fascinations to 
be able to play so fast and loose with the feelings and dignity of Lishop 
Gyrd, and yet to come out of the hazardous play, not only unscathed, but 
even a bosom friend of the Bishop. As apt as he seems to have been to fall 
a victim to the impetuosity of his temper, as ready also does he appear to 
have been to see and acknowledge his faults when the bearserks-gang of his 
passion wore off. The “ Lily,” too, bears a clear testimony that the fire of 
devotion was burning in the deep of his soul, that his faith was nurtured b 
prayer, that his sense of humility was profound and unfeigned, and that his 
yearning for that grace which alone can. assuage the suff of a troubled 
and contrite heart was fervid and sincere. 


The “ Lily,” indeed, may be accepted as a corrective to the esti- 
mate we should otherwise have formed of his character. No enemy 
of his could have wished him to write this book; but only his 
sincerest friend, who might foresee that, without this revelation of 
his inward piety, the better half of his nature would be never 
known or suspected by posterity. To this poem, then, we turn, 
It is not to be appreciated solely by the fineness of its senti- 
ment, by the natural flow of its story, or by the pleasant musical 
stream of its verse, although all these things are present. The Ice- 
landic poetry, it is well known, exhibits even at its earliest period 
a love for elaboration of versification which is quite extraordinary, 
and scarcely intelligible to nations whose language runs into verse 
almost spontaneously, and whose ears are tickled and their hearts 
rejoiced with the simplest attempts at rhythm and rhyme. At 
its very birth the Norse verses are found to be tied by such rigid 
devices of prosody, alliteration, and rhyme all at as cause us 
to wonder where the poets could be found who would bow their 
necks to the yoke, till we remember the imprisonment of the long 
winter nights, which perhaps explains this as well as other cha- 


racteristics of that curious people. Thus an appreciation of skill 
in overcoming metrical difficulties became and good verse 
depended even more on this skill than on the sentiment conveyed. 


Mr. Magnusson says :— 
However meagre the sense of Icelandic verse may be, if it is clothed in 
rfect form its inanity is overlooked and the outer beauty delighted in. 
ence it is that Icelandic poetry generally addresses itself to the ear rather 

than to the thought—never, however, with an intentional disregard of the 
latter. In reading good Icelandic we are frequently struck by the 
sound flashing, as it were, with i inating effect across the cluster of 
ideas implied in the words, so as to fuse tone and thought and word into 
one inexpressibly harmonious and lucid reality, This characteristic, which 
depends to a large extent on the reciprocal reflex of alliteration and asson- 
ance, is met with nigh scores of times in Lilja, and can be realized only by 
him who knows how to read it correctly. It belongs to things which are 
felt only, but cannot be explained, and no English translation can give 
the faintest notion of what it is like, 


The poet of Lilja, however, tells us that his desire has been to 
write so that simple folk may understand, and that he has therefore 
not aimed at observing the severe rules of the Edda verse, nor at 
crowding his lines with obscure archaisms, difficult to interpret, 
but rather to let the meaning of every phrase be clearly discover- 


able. The verses in which he declares this to be his aim deserve 
quotation :— hinge 
Veri katar mu, virSa sveitir— Good folk, be now of merry 
Veetti ik pess, f kveSis hetti For want of metric skill I fear 
Varkunnigr, at verka penna My song is writ, as some may deem, 
Vanda ek minnr en petti standa. Less meetly than befits its theme ; 
VarSar mest, at allra orSa Thereon Yieth most, the certain 
igi gligg pé Eddu reg every word be clearly found, 
Undan nijoti at vikja stundum. in 
ought, 
When needful, being set at nought. 


Sa er 68inn skal vandan velja, 


He who doth choose artistic song 
Velr sv4 miérg kvxdi at 


Must hide within his verse a 


Halin fornyrdin, trautt ma telja, Of olden spells without an end, 

Tel ek penna sva skilning oe Which makes songs hard to com- 

Vel pvi at hér ma skir or skilja, prehend ; 

Skili pjéSir minn Ijdésan vilja: But my plain words may all conceive. 

Tal uibreytiligt veit at vilja; Good people, here my will perceive: 

Vil at draépan heiti 
Let Liy be the poem’s name. 


let til what of even this “ artless 
speech ” (tal tibreytiligt). e first place, couplet is held 
together two prominent words in the first line 
begin with the same letter, and the first (or if the first be a small 
particle, the second) word in the following line begins with the 
same. Thus veri and virda are answered by vetti; varkunnigr and 
verka, by vanda ; alira and ordSa, by undirstadan (for all vowels are 
treated as identical); eigi and Eddu, by undan. In the second 
place, a sort of inner rhyme . between two syllables im each line is 
observed ; the even lines having a perfect rhyme of vowel and 
following consonant, and the odd li & mere assonance in 
which the vowels are different but the consonants the same. 
Thus in the even lines of the first verse we observe the rli 
vetti=hetti; vanda=standa; undirsiadan =fundin ; = 
stundum ; and in the odd lines the assonance Adfar = sveitir; var- 
kunnigr = penna ; vardSar = orda ; gligg=regla. Thirdly, every line 
forms a more or less regular trochaic dimeter. Fourthly, the second 
verse exhibits the further refinement that each even line takes up at 
its commencement the word with which the previous line a 
velja, velr ; telja, tel; skilja, skilt; vilja, vil. thly, in this same 
verse the ends of the first four, and again those of the last four, 
lines rhyme together. What English poet would relish these 
conditions of work, and apologize at the end for the plainness of 
his style, saying that artless speech was all his aim ? 


| | 
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. But the form of the poem as a whole is no less skilfully studied 
than the rhythmical construction of the stanzas. It consists of a 
hundred eight-line stanzas; and of these twenty-five form the 
introduction, twenty-five the conclusion, and fifty the body. This, 
again, is subdivided into two equal halves. This body is distin- 
guished by having a burden of four lines repeated after every 
sixth verse, the second half having a different burden from the 
first. The matter is carefully apportioned in accordance with this 
formal division. The essential subject, the life of Mary and of 
Jesus, occupies the body of the poem ; the first half being occu- 
pied with the period preceding the Crucifixion, and the second 
with the Crucifixion, Resurrection, Descent of the Holy Ghost, 
Last Judgment, tortures of Hell and joys of Heaven. The Intro- 
duction traces the Divine economy which leads up to the Mission 
of Christ—the Creation, the Fall, the Curse, and the scheme of 
Salvation. The conclusion contains the prayers to God, Christ, 
and the Virgin, which are naturally prompted by the contempla- 
tion of the Divine grace manifested in the history just recounted ; 
with the poet’s address to his readers, just qutel. 


It is hardly possible to speak too highly of the manner in which 
Mr. Magnusson has executed his task. He has acted the parts of 
textual critic, historian, lexicographer, and poet, and has succeeded 
in all. Few editors of a work of Greek or Roman antiquity have 
attempted so much in elucidation of their author, though that 
author might be an Aschylus or Sophocles, In his Introduc- 
tion, Mr. Magnusson gives us the poet’s life, the result of much 
original investigation ; an account of the text; a full explanation 
of the metrical construction, which might serve as an introduction 
to the system of Icelandic poetry in general ; and shorter notices of 
the probable time of composition, rules of Icelandic pronunciation, 
and other points. The poem is followed by a cuit dicaiey. In 
all this the excellence, correctness, and idiomatic force of the 
editor’s English are remarkable. It is rarely indeed that any 
esr in the use of a word is observed; and if we did not 


fact from his prose composition. 


The poem is attended by an English verse translation on the 
opposite page, which surprises by its extreme faithfulness, amount- 
ing often even to literality, at the same time that it reads as good 
English verse, pleasing in metre and rhyme, and ssing some 
of the indescribable charm of real old English of the Saxon kind. 
A few archaisms, which will scarcely be understood at once by 
ordinary readers, might have been spared with advantage; such 
are May=a maid, the Virgin; worm=dragon, serpent; eysel = 
vinegar. Once or twice an English word is ha incorrectly ; 
whereas is taken as meaning because, in that, in short as assign- 
ing the reason for. So in stanza $57 and in prose p. xxxvii. 1. 8. 

e are also surprised that Mr. usson has translated the 
trochaic verse into the iambic, which has not quite the same 
charm for a religious poem, unless we can bring ourselves to read 
it as trochaic measure with a short anacrusis. But on the whole 
the translation must be regarded as masterly. It will serve 
the double purpose of helping the reader of the original to the 
construction of the sentences, and of supplying the place of the 
original to the ordinary reader. The two verses previously quoted 
having not been very favourable specimens of Mr. Magnusson’s 
power as a translator, and forming no part of the essence of the 
poem itself, we must conclude with another specimen of the 
translation alone :— 


Sweet Jesus, O my blessed light, 
Who dead men dost to life invite, 
Drag me from out the devil’s hold, 
Dear Lord, and keep me in thy fold. 
With folded hands in loving way 
Let all created beings say, 
oe their knees in sweet accord, 

eir en before Thy fuce, O 


All skill of words would be in vain, 
Though man endeavoured to explain, 
What joy to Adam old it gave, 
When Christ came, sinful man to 


save ; 
As he had bound with dreadful bale 
His children all within death’s pale, 
Thus now released them from their 


ban 
In mercy great the Son of Man. 
Why didst ancient frien 
y thou, d, 


To see the Lord on rood expire ? 

Or didst thou think to thee was given 
A power above the Lord in heaven ? 
Didst thou as idle lying scorn 

That Christ was of a virgin born ? 
Who, spotless, innocent, and pure, 
Must now hard stripes of men endure, 


Thee, Jesus, by thy 
Thy body and manhood, 


The poor Eve thou fordidst, and she 
Her mate through one forbidden 


tree, 
He, curséd, all his kin, they too 
— — with spear him piercing 
throug 
Thee Christ, for thou didst first devise 
The banefal murder and evil vice. 
This rod of guile recoiling smote 
Its hook thus in thy very throat. 


Now from the dead triumphant rose 

On Sunday morning, to disclose 

To men his immortality, 

The gracious Lord, who chose to die. 

A string of twice-told twenty days 

Revolving passed their measured 
ways 

Before above the heavens high 

The Lord ascended bodily. 


A train of six days passing wore 
Away with thereto added four, 
When hither he sent the Holy Ghost 
To his disciples’ righteous host ; 
And now he holds his kingly seat 
On God’s right hand, in glory meet ; 
With open arms he bids all come 
= heaven, their true, their glorious 
ome, 


great, 
entreat, 


O sweet Lord, to acknowledge me, 
Me, in thy kingdom graciously. 

With folded hands in loving way 

Let all created beings say, 

On kneeling knees in sweet accord, 
Their praise before Thy face, O Lord. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR.* 
(First Notice.) 


— old proverb tells us that “good wine needs no bush,” 
and we are reminded of its application at our first open- 
ing of the Public School Latin Grammar, which has followed 
the Primer at an interval of somewhat more than four years, 
The first two pages of the copy before us consist of adver- 
tisements of the Primer, and some companion books to the 
Primer and the Grammar by the same editor; and the first 
of these two pages is entirely filled with extracts from two 
eriodicals which four years ago spoke in praise of the Primer, 
e need not inform our readers that neither of these extracts is 
made from the Saturday Review. One is from the London 
Review, the other from the Imperial; and both of them adopt 
an apologetic tone, as if it were quite recognised how nearly 
unanimous was the unfavourable judgment passed by the London 
press upon the Primer. Indeed we do not remember any book 
which has been noticed in so many quarters and which has ex- 
srienced so general a condemnation. Nevertheless it has been 
orced by the joint action of the leading schoolmasters upon 
nearly all the larger public schools, and consequently upon such 
rivate establishments as are occupied in Lae ger omy for them. 
ne of these journals goes the length of saying, “ We have reason 
for believing it to be the best Latin Grammar ever produced 
in this country,” and both of them praise it as being philo- 
sophical—a very equivocal compliment, as it strikes us, to a 
book intended for boys beginning Latin at the age of seven or 
eight years. Our own opinion of its merits may be seen in the 
articles on the subject in the Saturday Review for September 8, 
September 15, and September 29, 1866. But though we should 
not ourselves have cared to eulogize a Primer on the score of its 
philosophy, this is nevertheless a quality we might have expected 
to find in a higher Grammar. Still, if any one expects to find it in 


now him to be a foreigner, we should certainly not detect the | the Public School Latin Grammar he will be grievously disap- 


pointed. The book exhibits a most remarkable want of philo- 
sophic power and grasp of mind in its editor. Never has it been 
our fortune to read so dreary a treatise on a grammatical and phi- 
lological subject. The very appearance of the book is to the last 
degree forbidding and repulsive, consisting as it does of above 
five hundred duodecimo pages, crammed with matter enough 
to fill nearly double the number of es in an ordinary 
octavo volume. This is a fault, however, which might easily 
have been excused if the contents had been readable, and the 
matter lucidly arranged ; whereas it is not only very dull reading, 
but we have never seen a work which professed to systematize so 
much, and yet has admitted of so many and such important devia- 
tions from exact system. 

In the first place, we cannot discover whether the author's idea 
was to make a supplement to the Primer or a substitute for it. 
The book is partly constructed on one principle and partly on the 
other. If it is meant as a substitute, there are many omissions for 
which the learner would be obliged to have recourse to the Primer, 
or to some other elementary grammar. The first instance in 
point that occurs to us is the absence of the usual catalogue of the 
adjectives with irregular comparatives and superlatives, such as 

bonus, melior, optimus, 

malus, pejor, pessimus, 

&e, &e. &e. 

If, on the other aand, it is designed as a supplementary volume, 
where is the use of repeating the most elementary information 
contained in the Primer almost in its exact words? Thus, though 
bonus is here defrauded of its comparative and superlative, it yet 
figures as an adjective declined at full length, singular and plural, 
in all the genders. We suppose the book was intended as a 
sequel to the Primer, and that the author inserted as an after- 
thought nearly all the contents of the Primer in order to provide 
for the case, if ever it should occur, of a grown-up person attempt- 
ing to learn Latin in the first instance with the help of the 
Grammar. If so, we venture to think he will fail of his object. 
The Grammar is uninviting enough to one who attacks it with all 
the knowledge that he has gained from the Primer, but we should 
think it absolutely impossible for a person beginning the lan- 
guage to get on with this Grammar only to assist him. 

e scarcely know how to give our readers any adequate idea 
of the extreme dulness of the book without transferring,so much 
of its dulness to our article as may defeat our own purpose, 
and induce our readers to throw it (we mean the article): aside 
in sheer disgust. But we must do our best, and run the chance. 
The two grand characteristics of the book are (1) its bristling 
with facts strung together without any explanatory matter to re- 
lieve the monotony of their enumeration ; (2) an endless amount 
of divisions and subdivisions which serve no end whatever but 
that of wearying and pogiening the learner. In most of these 
cases there is nothing at all to compensate for the trouble of fol- 
lowing them. Again and again have we had to turn back to see 
in what division or subdivision we were reading, and have almost 
wondered that the author himself should have been able to follow 
his own classification without making an occasional mistake, if 
indeed it be true that he has steered clear of all such errors. 
In proceeding to illustrate the faults we have mentioned our atten- 
tion is necessarily drawn to a third defect which from time to 
time appears in the course of this volume, but which is not 
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so prominent as the two already spoken of—namely, the great 
number of remarks which are put in their wrong places. 

Having premised so much, we go on to describe the Grammar, in 
order to enable our readers to judge how far the charges we have 
brought can be substantiated. The subject of grammar is, according 
to recognised precedent, divided in the first instance into three parts 
—Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. Nor do we care to quarrel 
with the subdivision of Etymology into two parts, which are 
respectively designated as Phonology and Morphology. We only 
quarrel with the terminology adopted. Here we light for the 
first time, though by no means for the last, upon the author's 
foible which provoked so much opposition to the Primer—the 
coining of new-fangled words without any adequate advantage 
accruing from their use. It is necessary that we should explain 
them, for though the meaning of Phonology is pretty plain, 
we could easily understand either a learner of the Grammar or a 
reader of this article stumbling over Morphology. The first, then, 
is explained as being equivalent to Sownd-lore, and, according to 
our ideas of etymology, the other ought to mean Form-lore—if any 
meaning can be attached to such an outlandish word. However, 
the meaning assigned to them by their inventor is Sound-lore and 
Word-lore respectively. We pass by Phonology for the present 
without further notice, and we find that the subject of Morpho- 
logy is again subdivided into three sections, treating respectively 
of Flexion, Derivation, and Composition. And here we come to a 
breathing-point. We stop at Flexion, for though in this subject 
there are numerous classifications, consisting each of them of 
almost innumerable divisions and subdivisons, we do not find, as 
far as we can make out, that the general subject of Flexion is 
again subdivided. But we immediately discover an instance of 
the third class of fault, which we have already said would 
appear when we came to analyse the Grammar with the view 
of exposing the first two classes of faults we have mentioned. 
Under this head of Flexion come, as a matter of course, the 
declensions of nouns, the conjugations of verbs, and all that 
can be said about the —r forms of separate words, 
not regarded in their relations to other words, i.e. excepting 
all that belongs to the subject of syntax and prosody. Now 
we should not have been disposed to find fault with the 
author if, in such a grammar as this ought to be, the sub- 
jects of the different sections had somewhat overlapped each 
other. What would have been, generally speaking, inexcusable 
in a primer—namely, that remarks which belong to one depart- 
ment should have found their way into another—might have 
been reasonable enough in a higher grammar, where there would 
have been no danger of the student becoming confused by it. 
Even in the Primer it was found convenient, in discussing preposi- 
tions, to anticipate syntax by noticing the different cases governed by 
the prepositions respectively. It is a sacrifice of exact system to 
obvious convenience, and the desirableness of it is further shown 
by the absence of all remarks about the construction of conjunc- 
tions, the subject being too complicated to be entered upon out of 
its proper order. We believe almost all grammars have done this, 
the only exception that we know of being the Charter House 
Rudiments of the Latin Language, which is perhaps still the best 
bvok for beginners to learn the language from. But in a book like 
this, which affects the systematic usque ad nauseam, we certainly 
were surprised to find, under the head of “ Flexion,” an elaborate 
account of the method in which Roman money was counted, in- 
cluding the different expressions for the mode of computing interest, 
and a full description also of the way in which time was reckoned, 
with a complete calendar for the whole year. Now here, again, 
is an instance of what we have said of this book bristling with 
facts. There is not in all this, as far as we know, anything that 
is not true, nor anything the knowledge of which may not be 
extremely valuable; but we do say that it is out of place, and 
that there is no excuse for its being out of place in a work which, 
perhaps more than any other book we have ever seen, professes 
to be exactly systematic. 


If systems of counting money and reckoning days really bel 
to Word-lore we have failed gather the of 
markable word: nor, we are bound to say, dves its Latin, or 
perhaps we should say its Greek, equivalent Morphology throw 
any further light upon the question. Nevertheless we will not 
withhold from the writer his due meed of praise. In this portion 
of his book he has given a great many facts and a great deal of 
useful explanation of the facts, which latter point we greatly 
desiderate in the rest of the work. Moreover, the author has the 
less excuse for this faulty arrangement, because the first part of 
his Grammar concludes with fifty pages of appendix to Morphology, 
or Word-lore, which contain a variety of subjects, partly belonging 
to Syntax, partly to Accidence—we beg pardon, we should have 
said Word-lore—and partly having nothing to do with either. 
This, it may be said, is perhaps matter of opinion. In illustration 
of the last point, therefore, we venture to insert here part of the 
last passage in the Word-lore:— 

It was always supposed that the Universities gave two kinds of Degrees 
or Certificates of proficiency—in Arts and in the Faculties. The inferior or 
Pew degree in each department was that of “ Bachelor” (bacca- 

ureus), a barbarous title derived from the French Bas Chevalier, which 
primarily denoted a Knight Bachelor, one who sat at the same table with 
the Bannerets, but being of inferior rank was “ mis arritre” or “ plus bas 
assis”; hence it came to denote the unfinished apprentice, the unmarried 
man, and the semi-graduate. The complete degree in Arts was that of 
Magister, Master—in the Faculties, Doctor, Teacher ; two titles, equivalent 


tw one another and to the common designation of Professor or claimant of 
«complete knowledge.—P. 247. 


We are not criticizing the information contained in this extract, 
but, fully to appreciate the idea of the ludicrous which in its 
present relation it conveys, it is necessary that the reader 
should turn over a few of the volume and see how it abso- 
lutely bristles with n grammatical facts and classifications. 
If it were conceivable that the author had any idea of the 
ridiculous, we might have thought that, sensible of the dulness of 
his work, he had inserted this lage as an agreeable diversion, 
a sort of oasis in the desert to cheer the learner up in his transit 
from the dreary etymological part to the still ier syntax. 
Grammars, it must be admitted, are dull reading, and reviews of 
grammars, we fear, are not much better. But in continuing our 
review we are obliged to a certain extent to follow suit. 

We have complained of the immense amount of unnecessary 
subdivision. As a first illustration of this excessive classification, 
combined with utter absence of principle, we select the heading 
I-nouns from p. 48. These are first of all divided into eight 
classes, according to the possible variations in the termination of 
their nominatives, accusatives, and ablatives singular, and, in 
the case of neuters, in the nominative and accusative plural also. 
Now we fully admit the extreme difficulty of learning and recol- 
lecting the individual instances which come under these different 
heads ; and if such a classification at all removed the difficulty we 
should welcome it even though it were a mere empirical arrange- 
ment of facts, involving no principle whatever, but constructed for 
the mere purpose of assisting the memory, just as in the parallel 
case of the difficulty of ascertaining the genders of nouns, the 
empirical rule that words increasing short in the genitive are mas- 
culine is useful, though there is no conceivable reason for it. It 
is simply that they are more often masculine than feminine, and 
the rule is a good one because it necessitates the learning of only 
the exceptions to the rule, instead of learning up all the instances 
for and against in two separate lists. It in fact diminishes the 
labour of learning by somewhat more than one half. In such 
cases it is of course important to impress upon the learner that it 
is a rule of convenience merely, and is wholly destitute of princi- 

le; and it is the more important to insist upon this because there 
is certainly a reason, if only we could find it out, for every one of 
these genders. Theyare, no doubt, all connected with some supposed 
sexual distinctions invented by the imaginative, we fear we must 
say the sensual, minds of the nations of the East. There is, how- 
ever, no hint given in this Grammar as to any such connexion, 
though, as we observed in reviewing Mr. Miller’s pamphlet on the 
Public Schools Latin Grammars", the explanation of ;this would 
help in more cases than is commonly supposed to the recollection 
of these puzzling cases of gender. 

It will be seen that we do not aperre of the mode of teaching 
the genders adopted by the Primer, but that method appears abso- 
lutely penealite when compared with what we find in the 
Grammar. And this leads us on to a second and a still more 
remarkable example of useless and perplexing classification. ‘The 
genders in the Third Declension are thus classed :— 

I. Gender of Consonant Nouns and Clipt I-nouns. 
II, Gender of Unclipt I-nouns, 
The latter class is summarily dismissed with a reference to 
PP- 49, 50, and the Syllabus. What the Syllabus means we did 
not at first understand, and we looked for it in the Index, where it 
was not to be found. Upon turning to p. 50 we found the sen- 
tence “‘ Many of them appear in the Syllabus,” but we were still 
at a loss to know what the Syllabus meant. We turned over the 
leaves to see if there was anything technically so-called, and at 
last we lighted at p. 42 on a remark—“ The following syllabus 
shows the chief noun-stems in use.” And here we find the gender 
of unclipt I-nouns treated by anticipation, and quite out of its 
proper place. We shall, therefore, say nothing more of Number IL, 
and now proceed with Number I. Consonant and Clipt I-nouns 
are subdivided into three classes :— 
A. Guttural, Dental, and Labial Nouns. 


Now of course it will be supposed that there is some distinction 
of genders which justifies a recurrence to this subdivision of nouns 
in discussing the subject of gender. Quite the contrary. The 
general remark applied to B is that nasal nouns are of various 
genders. Class C’ is treated in the same way. Liquid and sibilant 
nouns are of various genders. It would have been a most remark- 
able fact if they had not been. But perhaps Class A presents 
some uniformity of gender, which may in some degree plead a 
justification for this arrangement. On the amare the most that 
can be made of them is, that they are im general feminine. Here 
at length we come upon something that looks like a rule. Of 
course it is not pretended that it represents any principle. 
Taking it, therefore, as an empirical rule, its value will depend 
upon the amount of exceptions it admits of. When a class of 
words is spoken of as in general feminine, of course we expect 
to meet with some exceptions enumerated; but equally of course, 
after what we have said, no one will expect that the compiler 
of the Latin Grammar would content himself with a mere enume- 
ration of individuals. Nor indeed should we wish it, if any- 
thing was to be gained by a classification. 

. Seotagy the exceptions to A are arranged under three 

Masculine Exceptions. 


2) Exceptions of Common Gender. 
(3) Neuter Exceptions. 


* See Saturday Review for June Q, 1866. 
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This division, which of course we admit to be absolutely neces- 
sary, is denoted by the Arabic numerals in brackets (1), da), (3). 
And now perhaps we shall have an enumeration of the masculine 
exceptions. Nothingof the kind. They are subdivided into three 
classes designated by the small letters of the Roman alphabet (a), 
{b),(c), also in brackets, representing respectively 
(a) The Guttural Exceptions. 

te The Dental Exceptions. 

c) The Labial Exceptions. 

We have really almost forgotten where we are. In pity to our 
readers we remind them that we have now reached the masculine 
guttural exceptions to the rule that guttural, dental, and labial 
nouns are in general feminine. Here then at last our weary 
reader will say to himself, Now then comes the enumeration. Not 
at all. These are also subdivided into two classes. (So, by the 
way, are the dental masculine exceptions, which for clearness sake 
we omit to say anything about.) And these two classes are re- 
presented by the small letters of the Greek alphabet, this time 
not in brackets. We omit, for brevity’s sake, all notice of 6 and 
confine our attention to a, which means, 

Guttural Nouns in ex Ie-, ix fe-, yx yes, unx unc-: 
and,here instances of each are given, and we have arrived at last 
at a rule which is really binding. Ah no! we are doomed still to 
meet with exceptions to the exceptionally masculine guttural 
nouns terminating in x in the words corter and imbrex and silex, 
which are, unfortunately, of common gender. 

And now let us ask what is all this for? Is it for boys to learn 
from? The Primer has already provided for that. not, is it 
for the object of illustrating any principle? IE it is, we should be 

lad to know what principle, for the compiler has enunciated none. 

e have been driven almost frantic in our endeavour to follow 
the author through his classifications, We reserve for another 
occasion what more we have to say as regards the two subjects 
of Sound Lore and Word Lore. > al 


MINOR POETRY.* 


HE minor poetry that comes from the press in these the riper 
years of the nineteenth century suggests several curious points 
for reflection. The classes of people who write, and the motives 
that appear to set them at wei, are many and various; nor is it 
too much to say that each of the volumes whose names are printed 
below represents a little cycle of similar productions. There are 
minor poets who are powerfully influenced by Christianity in its 
modern dress; there are others who are attracted to Christianity in 
its medieval forms. Some of these writers seem impelled to throw 
an artistic clothing around modes of thought which are definitely 
non-Christian, if not in antagonism to Christianity ; they are for 
Aryan principles, and will have nothing to say to Semitic influences. 
To one class, inspiration comes from being in complete sympathy 
with modern ideas; to a second, from antagonism with them; to a 
third, from being (as the phrase goes) in advance of current systems, 
whether of politics or morals. Of many minor poets now figuring 
in Mr. Mudie’s list, it may safely be said that they would never 
have written but for the influence of Mr. Tennyson. He awoke 
their conscious aptitudes, he educated their style; and they set 
themselves to write precisely as a clever boy finds pleasure in 
— iambics or elegiacs when he has really caught the 
ite influence of Sophocles, or of Ovid and Propertius. 
Just in the same way, Mr. Browning is the nursing father of 
another set; nor are Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Morris, and Mr. 
Rossetti without a following which, if it be still a small one, 
is nevertheless (to judge by the magazines) on the increase, and 
full of a quite touching fidelity. There still remains one other 
section of minor versifiers whose writings do not show definite 
traces of any literary influence whatever, and who seem to have 
put pen to paper through a fatal facility of composition, and then 
to have published in order to see themselves in print, and from 
loving eS not wisely but too well. 

This is only a general, not an exhaustive, sketch of the sort of 
writers who are just now so prolific; and we do not intend to 
— that each member of the poetical quintet named in this 
article would fit exactly into one or other of the classes indicated. 
Modifying influences are often at work which produce extended 
affinities, and give a writer the freedom of more than one of these 
minor guilds of the Muses. And of all five, in very different 
degrees, it may be said that they prove how widely diffused in 
literary production a certain care and delicacy of finish has become. 
We remember hearing one of the most popular of living writers 
express his surprise, not so much at the quantity of published 
— which was + pers on him either as a humble tribute or 

t the purpose of extracting an autograph opinion, as at the high 

uality of it. The sort at that of Thick one ‘can very aully 
ve too much, but all was more or less good of the sort. And 
just so, to turn to the books now before us, the authors of Avenele 

* Loveland, and other Poems, chiefly Concerning Love. By Wade 
Robinson. London and Dublin: 1870, 


The Masque of Shadows, and other Poems. By John Payne, London: 
B. M. Pickering. 1870. 

An Epic of Women, and other Poems. Arthur W. E. O’Shaughnessy. 
London: J.C. Hotten. 1870. 

Muriel, and other Poems. By Frederick Edward Weatherly. Oxford and 
London: 1870. 


Avenele, and other Poems. Sophia F. A. Caulfield. London: 
Longmans & Co. re | 


and of Muriel, though they cannot be said to have added anythi 
to the sum of English literature, have at any rate written with a 
degree of skill, and an evenness on the surface, probably attributable 
in these and other cases to the popularity of Mr. Tennyson. But 
we urge the author of Avenele seriously to ask herself what sound 
and valid reason there was for publishing this set of verses, even 
though written with a certain ease and delicacy which we readi} 
admit. The albums of the female world absolutely teem wi 
effusions very much of the same texture as this volume, and 
the album is surely ‘the fittest place for them. ‘The want of dis- 
tinct thought, and of anything like the intellectual force and 
grasp which ought to accompany any publication of this kind, 
may be well illustrated from one of the many brief poems on 
sacred subjects with which the book abounds. There are lines on 
“ The Crucifix,” “The Passion,’ “Saint Lucian,” and so forth ; 
and in the first verse of a poem on the exclusion of the Holy 
Family from the inn, the place is described in loose and common- 
place phrases, as if it had been as large and commodious as a 
modern hotel. The author would do well and wisely, first to in- 
form herself with some exactness about the real facts of the nar- 
rative, which she may do by referring to any sound manual of 
Biblical archeology ; and then to see the manner in which early 
Christian subjects have been handled in poems like “A Death in 
the Desert,” or “The Epistle of Karshish,” or “ St. Agnes,” or 
“St. Simeon Stylites,” to say nothing of earlier and greater 
models than either Browning or Tennyson supply. She will then 
understand more clearly than she at present does what it is to 
have a reason for publishing, and what it is to have none. 

Mr. Weatherly, the author of Muriel, had even less excuse for 
the production of his volume; for, to judge by the Installation 
Ode to Lord Salisbury at the end, it has been written at Oxford, 
where one would have thought something worthier might have 
been found todo. Muriel is a mermaid who, having saved the 
life of a certain Prince Roland, and having the opportunity of 
stabbing the mortal maiden preferred by him to herself, generous] 
rejects that chance, and accepts the alternative of being heutal 
transformed into the foam of the sea. The legend is based on Hans 
Andersen’s tale, and is told by Mr. Weatherly not without in- 
genuity, but with as close an adherence to the manner of Mr, 
Tennyson as it was possible for him to carry out. Does he recol- 
lect ever to have read that Keats abandoned the Hyperion 
chiefly because he found himself dropping too easily and habitually 
into the Miltonic rhythm and inversions? But Mr. Weatherly 
has, with his eyes open, searched diligently after every trick of the 
Tennysonian fashion, and has-imported them into his own lines, 
though he should recollect that his model would hardly admit a 
hybrid word like “ moonlitten,” or such unreasoning attempts at 
the archaic as “ meanwhiles ” and, still worse, “afterawhiles.” He 
might, however, do far better werk if he would read, and think, 
and keep silence for a long while; as the volume, on the whole, 
gives proof of something a grade higher than mere facility. 

Of the three remaining writers with whom we are now con- 
cerned, and who are all three men of considerable power, Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy has produced a remarkable, though in many respects 
a much defaced, book. It is defaced by that revolting egotism 
which not only thrusts a partially defined personal sorrow before 
the world, but sees and describes everything under the false light 
of warped personal feeling. The solemnity, the keenness, the 
desolation of loss, are fit subjects for “the inward rhapsody of 
art”; but the jaundice of disappointment is not so, The series of 
poems called An Epic of Women embraces studies, or would-be 
studies, of the primeval woman, of Aphrodité, of Cleopatra, of the 
Daughter of Herodias, of Helen; and it is wound up by a com- 

osition called “ A Troth for Eternity,” in which a lover, having 

ecn deceived, permits himself a last amorous interview with his 
erring and repentant beloved, and then in her sleep stabs her to 
the heart. The opening canto, on the “Creation” of the primal 
woman of the race, after enumerating the various gifts lavished in 
the process of creation, ends with the profound remark that 

Withal He gave her nothing good, 
_ And left her as He made her—without soul. 

We entirely fail to see what object a man can set before himself in 
writing this kind of nonsense. It might indeed be needed as a 
sort of preparation for the stabbing scene with which this peculiar 
epic closes, but the absence of a soul in the lover's victim deprives 
the stabbing, after all, of what very slender moral palliation it 
might otherwise lay claim to. There are some short poems in 
the book—a sonnet called “ Discord” is one, and the “ Glorious 
Lady ” is another—which show genuine feeling and genuine power, 
unassociated with that peculiar and ungoverned bitterness which 
pervades the Epic. The “summerless lost folk” in “ Discord” 
well conveys the impression made by the moving tides in a London 
street, after a day of sunlight and brightness in the country. Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy clearly regards himself as a genuine votary of art, 
and we do not question his devotion. We would only point out 
to him that he has permitted himself to publish a series of verses 
almost entirely wanting in that clearness and self-mastery which 
art demands. Powerful he often is, and melodious sometimes; 
but his poems reflect too faithfully the tumultuousness and the 
self-absorption that so often at present accompany elforts to 
express emotion in verse. His book has been illustrated, if not 
without some affectation and strained effect, still with a great 
deal of genuine feeling and insight, by a nameless hand. The 
artist is understood to be identical with the author of a rather 
remarkable volume of poetical criticism, and we should be glad to 
see more and fuller specimens of his work in future, 
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Mr. Payne’s Masque of Shadows is, in spite of its evanescent 
title, the most durable book of this set of five. Two other poms, 
the Building of the Dream and Sir Floris, both of considerable 
length, unite with the Masque to make up a volume of uncommon 
merit. The story of Squire Ebhardt, in the Building of the Dream, 
and of Sir Floris’s winning his place among the guardians of the 
San Graal in the mystic city of Sarras, are very striking—and 
often very ae wee ane of some of the best thought 
and best work of medieval Christianity. Mr. Payne’s lines 
abound with words of curious and semi-French archaism; but 
these are never dragged in ; they suit the general effect, and clearly 
come from the overflow of a memory steeped in the romance 
literature whence they are drawn. Those who think poetry no- 
thing without the piquancy of what is called, in cant phrase, a 
“profound human interest,” will see nothing in Mr. Payne’s book 
to admire. A less exacting criticism, though in general almost as 
much oppressed by new books of verse as Sir Floris was by the 
novel monsters that flapped about him with their buffetings, may 
take pleasure in admitting that these poems not only deserve to 
be read, but will bear reading over again; and, if they must be 
ranked among the voluminous works of minor poets, they merit 
the worthiest place there. 

So does Mr. Wade Robinson’s octosyllable poem which bears 
the name of “The Hunchback.” _ Wordsworth was notoriously 
averse to reading any poetry but his own; but we feel sure that 
he would have read “The Hunchback” with real pleasure. An 
analysis of conflict caused by a keen and active mind, with 

werful emotions, in a deformed body, has not now been pre- 
sented for the first time; but no one has drawn the picture more 
fully, or on the whole more successfully, than the author of this 
poem. Philip Wakem, in The Mill on the Floss, endures the 
same kind of pains and disappointments, and feels, at certain 
terrible intervals, the same despair— 

The loneliness, the madness—death, 

The gulfing of all hope and faith, 

The agony, the desolation, 

The feeling up and down Creation 

For thy black doors, Annihilation. 
In Mr. Wade Robinson’s story nothing is overdrawn, and the 
manner in which the restless and much-suffering victim of de- 
formity is brought through a long reach of agonies to final 
tranquillity has supplied material for a poem that deserves very 
cordial welcome. ‘The title of the book, and its eponymous com- 
position Loveland (not the best in the volume), might suggest the 
idea of verses either spasmodic or maundering, or both. In reality, 
few books of minor poetry have less of that kind of work about 
them ; the tone throughout, if deeply religious, is deeply sensible 
as well; and the short poem bearing the name “ A Tender God” 
is written with a reflective insight as welcome as it is uncommon. 

In an ideal state of literature we might perhaps dispense with 
all minor poetry. But practically there are wide distinctions, and 
—books being what they are—we gladly recognise the real worth 
of Loveland and the Masque of Shadows. Mr. O'Shaughnessy is not 
yet calm enough to write; he is too much like the scenis agitatus 
Orestes ; he is as unfair to women as he is to his own powers. 
The authors of Muriel and Avenele should either not have pub- 
lished at all, or not until after the lapse of a much longer 
noviciate. 


AT HOME IN PARIS.* 


Wwe think we do this book no injustice when we pronounce 
that what is new in it is not original, and what is original 
is not new. Mr. Jerrold himself states that the first volume 
is altogether a reprint, and the second partially so. The first 
volume, reprint as it is, is much the better worth reading of 
the two. e confess, for ourselves, we have never met the 
pipers it contains; and thus, although many of their subjects are 
sufficiently familiar, the special treatment has the freshness of 
novelty. Every one can surmise generally what we are likely to 
find in a book on “Paris in peace ”’—sketches of Parisian “ in- 
stitutions,” of Parisian interiors by an occupant of an apartment, 
of certain Parisian classes and types whose pronounced eccentri- 
cities of feature lend themselves easily to the pencil, with some 
notes and commentaries on the stupendous works of Caesar 
Augustus, and a light analysis of the moral atmosphere of the 
vanished Empive. Mr. Jerrold seems to have lived much in 
France, and he clearly knows what he is writing about. It is not 
his fault that his subjects have been well-nigh worn threadbare in 
the hands of a long list of artists, native and foreign. The centra- 
lization of French literature has reacted on writers as well as 
ou readers. A Parisian novelette, to ensure success, must take 
its heroes from the Boulevards, the cafés, and the coubisses, 
and its heroines from the Bois and the salons. Beginning 
with the coat by Dusautoy and the gloves by Jouvin, you 
strip and dissect in minutest detail, till you get to the 
simple tissues of the brain, or blunt your pen on the hard 
coats of the heart. Such is the process with the male, and, 
mutatis mutandis, it is nearly identical with the female. Delicate 
nerves and exalted sentiment leave a little more scope for the 
imagination of the realistic romancer, and that is all. But the 

t is, that as every one seeks his personages and his properties 
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and everything else in Paris, that fertile field has been reaped 
bare, and thoroughly gleaned besides, Mr. Jerrold pn | 
on this point, attributing to it the odious personalities in whi 
the scribes of the Empire dealt so freely. The reading world 
had become Slasé on its favourite topics; it turned from familiar 
dishes, however attractively served, and nothing but contemporary 
scandal with piquant sauce would provoke its jaded appetite. 
It is all very true, and pee Mr. Jerrold might with advan 
have applied the lesson. e English may not know Paris qui 
so well as the Parisians do, yet our English writers— 
St. John, and a score of others we could name—have given us 
what we may call ephemerally standard_books on ail that is most 
likely to interest us. So, when Mr. Jerrold writes very good 
chapters on his own manner of life; on the scandal and gossip 
circulating from the concierge’s lodge up his staircase; on the 
several types of inmates, with their reduced circumstan 
ambiguous social relations, questionable company, and for 
tongues ; on the concierge himself; on the cook, the washer- 
woman, the butcher and baker, we feel that we are reading an often- 
told tale scarcely half-forgotten. He is ortaaages | fresher when 
he passes on to the gossip of that light literature whose professors 
have just been scattered by Attila and his Teuton hordes, to 
borrow a favourite phrase of their own. The tone of that literature, 
it is true, has been the same for so long that it leaves little new to 
be said of it; at least the only change has been in the way of the 
steady deterioration for which there seemed go little room. But 
at least the men change, and occasionally the pace accelerates. 
The practice of what Mr. Jerrold terms “ literary vivisection” 
had well nigh perfected itself just before the collapse of all things, 
and he supplies some ee | instances of the atrocious lengths to 
which it had been carried. It would be hypercritical to complain 
of his giving an extended publicity to the scandals and personali- 
ties he denounces, for already the victims had been e public 
property in the circles whose opinion they cared for, But it is 
a significant symptom of the morality of the lower Empire, that 
the searching censorship exercised on private lives with which the 
censors had no concern whatever should have done so little in the 
way of reform. Every man or woman the publication of whose name 
could advertise a journal or sell a few morecopies of it had emulous 
biographers in the Boulevard cafés, observing them with ears pricked 
pr opened. Public men of course became public property, 
and most of them took a pride in being so. As Mr. Jerrold observes 
very truly, a steady reader of the current literature might have 
made out Dumas’s bills for him, and told you when he paid 
his tailor. As this was precisely the confession Dumas would 
have made himself had he thought it would fill a of his 
novel profitably, it was of the less consequence. But it is going 
somewhat far perhaps when a chronicler, naming a lady at length, 
proceeds to criticize the turn of her shoulders; or, with the can- 
dour of a New York fashionable reporter, mentions her patroni- 
zingly, but adds that she has not quite fulfilled the promise of her 
Lede We say nothing of the flimsily veiled allusions to private 
little histories. Then we have M. Scholl sketching his literary com- 
cers, so to speak, in their robes de chambre, sparing none of their 
ittle eccentricities. All this is merely compilation, and taken 
chiefly from books and journals. Mr, Jerrold, however, gives us 
some interesting personal reminiscences of Gustave Doré. In the 
summer of 1855 he and the young artist travelled together to 
Boulogne, to assist at the reception of the Queen of England by 
the Emperor of the French. Doré was delighted 
with his journey, and the companions of his journey will long remember 
his taking off his coat on the sands, and rolling about like a young scholar 
just let out of school. Nor will these same companions forget how the boy 
artist spent the evening, —— broad sheets of paper with portraits, 
caricatures, and fanciful sketches of scenery, all dashed off by the bold stroke 
of what appeared to be the most audacious of pencils. The lightning 
rapidity with which he sketched in a-little book hardly larger t his 
thumb . . astonished even the old pictorial correspondents of illustrated 
papers. 
In telling us of the artist’s habits, Mr. Jerrold gives us the clue 
to much of his marvellous variety and fertility of telling effect. 
It is his way with stick and knapsack to asi. Fs forests and 
by-roads, wandering through cities and w scenery, and 
noting down every happy break of a line he finds there. 

The meg volume, “ me War,” is, as we said, new for aa 
most , but not original. It refreshes our memory as to m 
that hea of the attitude of the French at the time when war 
was impending, and of their excitement when war had fairly 
broken out, but it conveys no new impressions. It gives a ram- 
bling réchauffé of the course and fluctuation of political opinion. 
here and there; it quotes or recapitulates the utterances aime 
distinguished men and extreme partisans in France and nate 
and repeats those stock arguments on either side which we have 
bandied about ad waxwseam in the columns of the press, but it gives 
no new ideas. The moral of the volume seems to be in the main 
& generous one, and expresses itself in “ the Sick Lion,” the head- 
ing of one of the chapters. The Napoleon had his 
faults, Mr. Jerrold admits, and his entering into this war was a 
grave one. But then the crushing personal calamities that have 
overtaken him should plead for him with generous minds ; in any 
case, it is not for England to forget all the good turns he has 
done us. So far most calm-thinking men will go with Mr. 
Jerrold. He has an easy game when he sets himself to expose 
and denounce the discreditable tergiversation of some of our 
journals, and that one in particular whose rial Court Circular 

as given us so many a pleasant la t we suspect Mr. 
Jerrold has lived so long among the Parisians as to have been 
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infected by their peculiar fashion of ing from the feelings. 
We are still at to know at he thinks him- 
self about anything, although we cannot complain of the brevity 
of his explanations. So far as we can make out, his argument 
in the early part of the volume goes to prove that it was the 
nation, and not Napoleon, nor the armies he set in motion, that 
was to blame for the war. But we are not quite clear even as 
to that, for Mr. Jerrold has rather the habit of talking in a circle 
and never coming to the point. He says the war was mainly 
the work of Belleville and its demagogues; that the poison 
they poured into the social body wanted an antidote, and that 
antidote was sought in a popular war; that the German 
war was popular, because “the French people had so long 
cultivated their hatred for the Prussians, that it could no longer 
be kept within bounds.” It is all very well to speak of the French 
“cultivating their hatred” for the Prussians. Surely their paternal 
Government supplied them with the evil seed, and the imple- 
ments, and every other facility for the baleful agriculture which 
has yielded a harvest so disastrous. However, Mr. Jerrold settles 
to his satisfaction that it was the nation who went to war. Why 
then, a few chapters later, should he be so very hard on the Ger- 
mans for continuing, even after Sedan, the war with the nation ? 
Speaking of the German persistency, he utterly ignores the famous 
declaration of the Government of National Defence which has 
been tacitly retracted now. He forgets to suggest that France 
really fought latterly for the principle that it was the ne ag A 
vanquished who had. the right to assign the terms of peace. e 
are not going to imitate him ; but he simply republishes, chapter on 
chapter, the pleadings, sound or fallacious, that have been so often 
put forward. Is it a contribution to history, or the echo of the 
ravings from Paris platforms, when we read “The advance of 
the enemy has been answered by every Frenchman who can bear 
arms ”—“ At every sound of a German footstep a French soldier 
rises from the earth”? In fact, Mr. Jerrold talks and thinks of 
the French nation and the French situation just as a Frenchman 
might. When he gets to describing a class, it is criticized by the 
sterling common sense of an Englishman, who has the Englishman’s 
dislike to mendacity, vainglory, fickleness, and tawdry sentiment. 
We would offer him his own account of the students who hold their 
meetings at the “ Académie” in the Rue St. Jacques, among the 
fumes of absinthe and tobacco, as an excuse or extenuation for the 
dogged determination of the Germans to humble the Parisians into 
owning their defeat. 

Finally, we can hardly follow Mr. Jerrold in the process of reason- 
ing by which he arrives at the lessons to be learned from the war. 
He is an advanced Radical, and recommends John Bull, if he does 
open his purse to meet increased estimates, to do it on his own 
conditions :—“ Promotion from the ranks—the eradication of caste 
from the service.” Now, whatever is to be said in favour of 
one or the other, it is certain the results of this campaign speak 
loudly against both. If any one thing is plainer than another, it 
is that the superiority of their officers and discipline have mainly 
contributed to the German successes. Yet with the Germans the 
officers are a caste par excellence, and promotion from the ranks is 
very rare indeed. On the other hand, the French, who were 
largely officered from the ranks, not only showed themselves por- 
tentously ignorant, but, especially in defeat, the officers were quite 
unable to preserve the or obedience of their men. 

On the whole we should recommend readers of Mr. Jerrold’s 
book to 7 carefully everything that is obviously political or 
didactic. hat he writes in that way will scarcely repay them, 
and what he quotes from Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Arnold, and the 
different journals, they will generally have read before in one shape 
or other. In his other chapters they will find much which, if 
not very novel, is by no means dull. 


THE BOARDING-OUT SYSTEM. . 


Hew is the evil of pauperism to be effectually checked? To 
that question, the importance of which it would be difficult to 
over-estimate, one answer has recently been given by some enthu- 
siastic persons which deserves serious consideration. According 
to them pauperism is in great measure hereditary; it has become, 
as it were, the profession of a permanent caste. ole families have 
lost the last relics of an ee spirit; they consider the 
poor-rate as part of their normal support, and do not feel that the 
slightest disgrace attaches to reliance upon public alms, To restore 
the moral tone of such persons after a certain period of life is im- 
ible. Men and women who have from their birth been mem- 

rs of the pauperized class are morally ruined long before they 
come to maturity. Their children inherit their views of life; and 
meration succeeds generation, each as helpless, dependent, and 
egraded as its predecessor. The only mode, it is urged, in which 
the development of this‘evil can be checked, is by catching the 
children young and exposing them to an entirely new set of influ- 
ences, Cut them off decisively from the associations by which 
they are corrupted, and they a | develop into useful members of 
the community. Pauperism will be destroyed at its sources; and 
in the next generation the contagion may be effectually stamped 


out. 
We need not say that there is much in this argument which 
will commend itself to every sensible man. When we come to 


* Children Rescued from P. ism; or, the Boarding-cut System in 
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the means by which this desirable object is to be effected, there is 
perhaps more room for difference of opinion. One plan, which ig 
extensively carried out in the metropolitan district, is to gather 
the children together in large boarding-schools. They will thus 
be isolated at least from the contagion of the workhouse. But it 
is more Sy to question whether the influence of such schools is 
likely to be altogether healthy. The children have no a geeeen 
of acquiring domestic habits, and they still, so to speak, breathe 
an atmosphere of pauperism. There is some conflict of evidence 
as to the effect actually but it is not that 
many people have turned to the system which has been carried 
out in Scotland for some years, and which professes to bring about 
the desired result by a more potent method. Graft the children, 
it is said, upon respectable families at an early age, and there is no 
reason why they should not receive new principles of life. They 
will enjoy the inestimable benefits of a healthy home influence, 
which are far more important than any teaching that can be given 
inschools. They will be infected with the spirit of honest labour, 
and cease to regard themselves, or to be regarded by others, as 


beings. 
‘he book before us professes to give a short account of the 
results attained by this method in Scotland. It records the expe- 
rience of a gentleman who personally visited most of the districts 
to which the children are sent from Edinburgh, and it decides 
most unequivocally in favour of the system. The general tone, 
indeed, is so rose-coloured that the author feels bound to make 
some kind of apology in his preface. People will ask, he says, why 
he has not pointed out more defects; and his answer is that of 
an “intelligent schoolmaster” who has had much experience in 
the matter:—“I am not aware of any defect whatever, for it 
works entirely in favour of the children.” The frontispiece is a 
hotograph of four boys, dressed in the neatest of clothes, with 
air accurately parted and beautifully brushed, and standing before 
a table covered with prizes. These four boys, it seems, are being 
brought up by a shoemaker and his wife, and are described in 
glowing terms appropriate to the model boys in a story-book. 
They are clever, industrious, saving, amiable, and in every way 
promising ; and we are tacitly invited to compare them with the 
oor gutter-children whose ranks they would in all probability 
ae swelled: had they been left to the ordinary fate of their 
class. Though perhaps the most striking case adduced by Mr. 
Anderson, they are only specimens of results which have been 
obtained, if we may trust his account, with a singular uniformity 
of success. The children are sent out from Edinburgh with 
all the premature diseases and wickedness of neglected in- 
fants in our great towns. Their health speedily improves; they 
become rosy-cheeked, sturdy, independent boys and girls; they 
start upon respectable careers; the boys get steady employment; 
the girls go into service or marry; and, in short, they are per- 
manently rescued from degradation and radically reformed. They 
generally contract as warm an affection for their “nurses” as 
though the tie depended upon blood instead of accidental asso- 
ciation; and they frequently remain as useful inmates of the 
family in which they have Teen educated, or write home letters 
describing their successful careers in later life. We will not go 
into details, which, to say the truth, are generally monotonous; 
but we may state in one word that nothing can be more glowing 
than the picture which is set before us. 

Assuming, which we see no reason to doubt, that Mr. Anderson’s 
account is fairly accurate, we may say that the experiment demon- 
strates one valuable result. It proves that it is possible, under 
favourable conditions, effectually to rescue pauper children from the 
dangers by which they are ordinarily beset. The most obvious 
argument—namely, that it would be impossible to secure effectual 
supervision of children thus dispersed, and that we should be 
shocked by the frequent recurrence of such cases as Mrs. Brown- 
rigg and her luckless apprentices—is shown to be inconclusive. 
It seems, indeed, that the system has special advantages in 
Edinburgh. The families amongst whom the children have 
been planted out are, according to Mr. Anderson, of the 
best type of Scotch peasantry. They are such persons as are 
described in the “Cottar’s Saturday Night ”; and whatever the 
faults of the Scotch character in certain respects, it may be 
assumed that no people are more likely to teach paupers the 
lessons of which they stand the most in need, of thrift, inde- 
pendence, and genuine religious feeling. According to Mr. 
Anderson, indeed, the benefits conferred are in ‘some cases reci- 
procal. There was at one time a difficulty in finding accommoda- 
tion for the children of Roman Catholic parents; the poorer Irish 
were too slatternly and reckless to be trusted with the duties of 
home education. He says, however, that a marked change has 
taken place in this respect, and that the Irish have mended their 
ways in order to qualify themselves as guardians of the neglected 
children. No difficulty is felt in securing the necessary superin- 
tendence ; and, in short, the blot upon the system most generally 
anticipated has not made itself felt in Scotland. 

Should we, then, advocate the immediate adoption of the same 
plan in England? Has its success been so marked as to justify an 
extensive application of it to the multitudes of neglected infants 
in London streets? It would of course not apply to the great 
number of children whose parents are alive, and have not abandoned 
them ; but would it be judicious to plant out at once as many as 
possible of those to whom it would be —— ? An argument 
against it has recently been put forward by Professor Fawcett in 
the Fortnightly Review, which refers to a side of the question nct 
contemplated by Mr. Anderson. We notice it because, whatever 
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its value, it illustréies the importance of treating these compli- 
cated questions from different points of view. Professor Fawcett 
takes up the strict economical theory. If, he says, you plant 
children out after this fashion, you, in effect, give a premium to 
parents to neglect their offspring. You diminish the dislike to 
pauperism by showing labourers that their children, when thrown 
upon the State, will be cared for better than they can care for 
them themselves. The pauper child will become a member of a 
family, well-fed, well-clothed, and carefully looked after, when 
the child of ee parents can scarcely be raised above 
starvation level. A check upon indiscriminate ee will 
be removed ; and a larger number of aoe children will be 
born, and thrown upon the poor-rates. ‘This is a familiar line of 
reasoning, which may be applied, mutatis mutandis, to every form 
of legal charity, and, indeed, to nearly all forms of charity what- 
ever. Undoubtedly, too, there is something in it, and it points 
to one danger which should not be overlooked by impatient 
benevolence.. In the present case, however, there is one im- 
portant consideration with which Professor Fawcett does 
not deal very clearly. If it were a question whether 
a child should be supported out of funds raised by the 
State or should not be a at all, there would be much 
to say for his theory. By offering such support we undoubtedly 
diminish in a certain proportion the inducement to saving, and the 
sense of parental sempenalhiliigs But it may be regarded as a fixed 
conclusion that a deserted child is to be supported in one way 
or the other, and the only question is, whether he is to be sup- 
ported at a school or in a private family. The argument will 
therefore stand thus. On the one hand, the position of the child 
being improved, there is a slightly greater inducement to 
abandoning it. There may perhaps be poor people who would 
not desert their children if they knew that they would be sent to 
a district-school, but who would abandon them if they thought 
that they would be sent to board in a family; and to that extent 
the effect on the sense of parental responsibility would be evil. 
On the other hand, the family is assumed to produce a greater 
effect on the child than the school, and to that extent the pau- 

ism of the next generation will be diminished. To strike the 
teie between the good and the bad result may in some cases 
be difficult. We can only say that, if the benefit of the boarding- 
out system is — so great as is claimed for it, the energetic 
influence on the children seems to us to be of incomparably more 
importance than the barely perceptible«tendency to demoralize 

ple who are already about as reckless as they can easily be. 
We do not imagine that any but the most degraded class would 
be willing in any case to abandon the care of their children, and 
that class is only too likely to abandon them whether the school 
or the boarding-out system be adopted. Moreover, the whole 
argument tends to prove that, the more effectually you deal 
with the children, the worse is the ultimate result. Taken 
moderately, it points to the important truth that care should be 
taken not to make pets of the boarded children, or to give rise 
to jealousies between them and the children of the families in 
which they are placed. But, stated absolutely, it seems to amount 
to an argument against any system which aims at producing 
a strong moral effect upon the children of the pauper class; for 
apy such system must include placing them in a condition of 
material comfort considerably superior to that to which they are 
accustomed. We will not inquire whether all modes of legal 
relief ought to be abandoned; that is B ses. a tenable position ; 
but so long as they are maintained, we should not be too frightened 


. by political economists from adopting the system which promises 


to act most energetically upon the characters of the children. 

We may say that Mr. Anderson’s book goes to strengthen the 
very cogent arguments which have been stent put forward in 
favour of boarding-out. We cannot say that it is conclusive; 
partly because Mr. Anderson scarcely gives us the impression of 

ing a cool-headed observer, and partly because the experiment 
to which he refers has as yet been tried on a limited scale, and 
under | favourable conditions. Still it promises so 
well as to deserve further trial; and if carefully introduced and 
guarded by due precautions, we see no reason why it should 
—_ far to meet one form of a most serious oa of modern 
society, ~ 


FRENCH LITERATURE.—POLITICAL PAMPHLETS FROM 
1789 TO 1815. 

iB the assertion made by M. de Broé* is true, that pamphlets 

are little better than poison, and pamphlet-writers quite as bad 
as cut-throats, the state of the French nation must have been de- 
plorable indeed between 1789 and 1815; for the literature of 
pamphlets was never so flourishing as then, and when considera- 
tions of a political or social nature expanded beyond the limits of 
& newspaper article, they seldom outstepped the dimensions of a 
modest brochure. Let us look at the principal amongst them. It 
would be scarcely fair to deprive the Abbé Siéyés of the pre- 
cedence he has always held, and as his celebrated pamphlet on 
the Third Estate may be regarded as the first direct appeal made 
to the modern principles of reform, it is only fitting that we 
should assign to it the same agen in this review. The character 
of Siéyés has been admirably delineated by M. Sainte-Beuve in 
the Ceuseries dy Lundi; we shall here only remark that, like 


* Pamphlet des Pamphlets. Par Paul-Louis Courier. Paris: Didot, 
t Qu’est-ce que le Tiers Ltat? Paris: 1789. 


many other person who played a pt during the earl 
of the Rovelubion the Abbé obtained a re 4 
tation which seems considerably beyond his real merits. He 
was a clever politician, no doubt; but when Madame de Staél 
compared him to Newton she certainly overshot the mark. The 
great defect of his system—and in order to appreciate that system 
correctly we must study all the works of Siéyés—was its com- 
plicated character; division of labour seems to have been his 
favourite hobby, and, according to him, the art of governing con- 
sisted in adapting democratic principles to modern societies b 
means of an extremely elaborate system of representation whi 
he has taken the trouble to describe very minutely. If men were 
always amenable to the laws of reason, the sort of constitution 
devised by Siéyés might perhaps work with tolerable success ; but 

liticians who study the art of governing by their fireside, and 
egislate @ priori, do not make sufticient wance for the weak- 
ness of human nature, and a time comes at last, as it did for 
Siéyés on the 18th of Brumaire, when the stern logic of facts 
upsets forever the ingenious edifice which had been constructed 
at the expense of so much thought and patience. 

Mounier is another distinguished man belonging to the same 
epoch ; he was looked upon as the leader of the part: anglais—that 
is. to say, of the politicians who wanted to introduce into France a 
constitutional monarchy, with a Lower House and a House of 
Lords. Deeply convinced of the advantages of his system, he 
upheld it with the utmost inflexibility, and refused to yield even 
the most trifling point to his adversaries.* He certainly had 
this excuse for his pertinacity, that he could point to the French 
people the fact of the English Constitution working, so to say, 
under their eyes, whilst the theories of the Abbé Sisyes were 
merely the fabric of a dream, quite as impracticable as the Contrat 
social of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. His error was in imagining 
that constitutions can be applied at a few hours’ notice to any 
political aaa instead of growing out of the very life of 
the community itself. Mounier would have done better to accept, 
however reluctantly, a ‘modified application of his favourite 
scheme, rather than raise the pe of revolt because that 
scheme was not adopted in its entirety. 

A distinguished critic}, reviewing the statesmen who played a 
ee in the events of the first French Revolution, says of 

ounier that he retired from the lists a little too soon, and 
of Necker that he retired a little too late. The Contréleur- 
Général was rather fond of occupying the attention of the 

ublic, and surely a man of his stamp may be excused 
for being accessible to feelings of vanity. But in judging him 
we must beware of allowing ourselves, on the one side, to bg 
biassed by the enthusiasm of Madame de Staél, or on the other 
to be prejudiced by the scurrilous satires of Hébert and the sans- 
culottes ; and at any rate our business here is to estimate Necker 
not as politician, but as a writer. The style of Siéyés is cold 
and sententious ; that of Mounier, on the con strikes us by a 
happy combination of warmth and of dignity. hen we turn to 
the writings of Necker, the quality which stands out most con- 
is a tone of probity and sincerity which more 
than compensates for all his faults of style. The author of. the 
treatise on the Importance of Religious Ideas} has sometimes 
been contrasted with another Genevese writer, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau; the difference between them is extraordinary, as will 
be seen if we read in succession a page from the Contrat social and 
one from Necker’s most celebrated work. In the one we have 
Utopias clothed in the most splendid language, the beauty of the 
vesture admirably concealing the sophisms of an inspired madman; 
in the other we find moderate schemes of reform, excellent advice, 
and views of an essentially practical character which might cer- 
tainly have turned the course of the Revolution into the right 
channel if men were not too commonly led by claptrap, provided it 
be gaudily dressed, rather than by truth. M. ai et has well 
remarked that ‘ M. Necker’s style is an idiom which we should 
not speak, but with which we, must endeavour to become familiar 
if we do not wish to lose the pleasure of understanding a number 
of thoughts useful, important, lofty, and original.” The famous 
Compte rendu § is of course, politically speaking, Necker’s monu- 
mentum @re perennius ; to have an accurate idea of his talents as a 
writer, we must read his Bonheur des Sots||, and the Traité de 
? Importance des Idées religieuses. No one would imagine that a 
statesman and financier, who is generally considered to be heavy, 
pedantic, and dull, could be the author of so many ingenious and 
sometimes witty remarks. 

Mirabeau had already distinguished himself as a pamphlet- 
writer when he undertook the difficult duties of a journalist, and 
some of his happiest efforts are to be found in an oe transla- 
tion of Milton’s Areopagitica which he published in 1788.4 Of all 
the champions of an unlicensed press, Mi u was one of the 
most consistent; the principles he adopted on that subject during 
his youth were those which guided him throughout his whole life, 
and not even the bitterest invectives of his adversaries could induce 
him to modify in practice the admirable theories he put forth in 
the pamphlet we have just referred to, and also in his Essai sur 


© Recherches sur les Causes qui ont emptché lee Franpais de deveni 
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| Le Bonheur des Sots. Paris: 1782, 

GY Sur la Liberté dela Presse, 1788. 
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te Despotisme.* After having proved that the censorship of the 
| nog is contrary to all the rules of sound policy, he contends 

t it is likewise essentially a barbarous institution, “ for,” he 
asks, “ how is it possible to qualify otherwise the constitution of 
a State where the King can always carry on war against the 
nation, whilst the nation knows nothing of its own rights, of 
the injustice from which it is suffering, of the vexatious measures 
under which it is groaning? whilst the people cannot complain 
of the Ministers, and undeceive their ruler or bind his hands, if 
he becomes a tyrant?” Writing to his sister, Madame du 
Saillant, on the zcth of May, 1790, he says:— 

You are right ; the lampoon you allude to is infamous; but it is the evil 
consequence of a good which is more than a compensation for all possible 
evils. Do not tell me that I must give up the good on account of the evil ; 
for the persons who declaim against the abuse of the freedom of the press 
are very much like the Senate of Carthage. That celebrated body passed a 
—. decree by virtue of which every Carthaginian was forbidden to write 
On the 15th of July, 1788, a decree of the Council was issued 
promising the convocation of the States-General, and requesting 
all citizens at the same time to furnish the Government with 
any information, remarks, and advice likely to be useful. By 
way of answering this appeal, Mirabeau published his brochure 
on the freedom of the press. It is, as we have said, a trans- 
lation of Milton’s Areopagitica, but it is more than that; the 
great orator comments on the English writer’s text, and then, 
quoting the — of England itself as the best proof in favour 
of his argument, he shows that “ to the freedom enjoyed by the 
press that country owes its astonishing prosperity, its riches which 
the whole world envies, and the gigantic power which is still 

ble of maintaining everything, although it has wrongly 
attempted to subdue all.” The pamphlet concludes with an 
eloquent peroration addressed to the men who + standing 
as candidates for seats in the States-General. Mira u’s speeches 
are by common consent the principal monuments of’ his genius; 
but the two essays we have just been describing seem to us equally 


admirable. 
isse Dun Tableau historique des Progrés de 
longs, notwithstanding its title, to the class of 
works we are now discussing; for although it professes to be a 
complete survey of the history of philosophy trom the earliest 
times, it is also an apology for the Revolution, and an attempt to 
sketch, from the revolutionary point of view, the probable des- 
tinies of humanity. Let us remember the circumstances amidst 
avhich this remarkable work was composed. The Girondists 
had been —— and Condorcet with them; he found a 
refuge in the house of Madame Vernet, and there, with death 
threatening him, and the certainty of being sooner or later 
dragged to the guillotine, destitute of books and having only 
his memory to depend upon, he wrote what must be called 
the bitterest satire on the atrocities of the Revolution. That 
& philosopher should still believe in the progress of mankind 
whilst the destinies of a powerful nation were in the hands 
of a Robespierre and a Danton argues an amount of faith 
that seems incomprehensible in an ardent admirer of Voltaire. 
The Esquisse d'un Tableau divides the history of our race into 
nine epochs, each of which was really, according to the author, 
an epoch of progress compared with the previous one, although 
pose Sem superstition—those two sworn enemies of our happi- 
ness—have ever oun beat upon keeping the world inignorance and 
barbarism. We need scarcely say that Condorcet, like all the 
thinkers of his school, discusses the civilization of the middle ages 
with an amount of unfairness which is only equalled by his igno- 
rance of the subject. He takes up the motto of his master, 
Vinféme, and for him is the permanent ob- 
stacle to all intellectual progress. After having given a spirited 
sketch of the results accomplished during the eighteenth century, 
Condorcet endeavours to map outethe programme of the future. 
There still remain, he says, grand objects to be attained— 
namely, first, the destruction of inequality amongst the citizens 
of the same nation; secondly, the establishment of perfect equality 
amongst all nations; thirdly, the perfecting of man’s nature 
and of the organs with which he is endowed. The first of 
these is to be realized by the abolition of all monopolies, all 
measures which cripple industry and commerce; the advan 
of credit must be extended to every class of society ; savings’ banks 
and insurance offices must be open. To these purely material 
Tesources we should further superadd the benefits of instruction. 
Here he admits that it ws se to arrive at a system of ab- 
solute equality, but all men should at any rate be Panter oe with the 
knowledge suiticient to prevent them from being dependent on their 
fellow-creatures ; every one should be taught to manage his own 
affairs, to defend a to perform his duties. If the 
progress of education material prosperity is thus carried out, 
an improved state of morality must, it is argued, be the necessary 
consequence, because private and public interests are found to be 
identical, and virtue becomes the natural state of humanity. In- 
ternational equality, with freedom of commerce and the abolition 
of warfare as its corollaries, is the natural d of the first 
proposition laid down by Condorcet, and thas we see theoretically 
the idea which makes the whole human race one family 
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living together in harmony and peace. It is ifanecessary to indi- 
cate the weak points of a system so deplorably at variance with 
the facts of human experience. 

The unfortunate friend of the Girondists belonged to that cate- 
gory of mortals whom Napoleon L. called idéologues, and whom he 
detested cordially. Condorcet would have found little sympathy 
under the Empire ; and we question much whether he would have 
been able to obtain for his work an dnprtématur from the terrible 
Duke de Rovigo, who condemned so unmercifully Madame de 
Staél De ’ Allemagne. At any rate the very name “ pamphlet ” was 
held to be dangerous under the Empire, unless it served to describe 
@ nauseous panegyric of the new régime, or a harmless essay on 
some non-political topic—such as a treatise on agriculture, an 
archeological disquisition, or the discussion of a mathematical 
problem. Accordingly, pamphlets which dealt impartially with 
the government of the Empire could only be produced when Na- 
poleon no longer had the means of punishing their authors ; and as 
the hatred both of the Liberals and of the Royalists had been pentu 
for ten years, the reaction was the more violent when it munilintel 
itself. Benjamin Constant, Chateaubriand, and the Abbé de Pradt 
may be named amongst the chief of the pamphilet-writers whom en- 
forced silence irritated all the more because it might be interpreted 
as a sign of acquiescence in a form of government they thoroughly 
abhorred. Benjamin Constant had made himself known already 
under the Directoire as an able writer and the champion of a 
wise and moderate freedom. His first three brochures, despite a 
certain declamatory: tone and too great a tendency to ditfuse- 
ness, were remarkable productions, and the earliestof them all*, 
— for the purpose of rallying true Frenchmen round the 

epublican Government, had seemed important enough to be re- 
printed in the Monitew. Benjamin Constant saw perfectly well 
that the Jacobins on one side and the Royalists on the 
other could not have any chance of success, but that their 
intrigues must inevitably bring upon the nation the rule of 
the sword; under these circumstances the safest plan was 
to accept the Constitution of the year 3, notwithstanding 
all its imperfections, and to endeavour gradually to make 
it more practicable. Events proved that he had reasoned cor- 
rectly, and the worst of it was that most of the men who had 
paraded their unflinching Republicanism gave in without much 
reluctance their adhesion to the coup d'état of Brumaire 18th, 
Benjamin Constant amongst the rest. Everybody was astonished 
to see a writer quietly accepting a political situation at the hands 
of a reactionary Government after having so recently denounced 
reactions in one of his best pamphlets. We cannot attempt to 
enumerate here all the political brochwres of the author of Adolphe; 
his masterpiece was the terrible manifesto which he published 
in 1813 against Napoleon, in the name of freedom and civiliza- 
tion.t M. de Loménie has remarked of it that the vigour of the 
style, the loftiness of the ideas, and the soundness of the argumen- 
tation place it foremost on the list of Benjamin Constant’s works, 
It is unfortunate, however, that after having spoken in the 
strongest terms of Napoleon’s despotism, and denounced it with an 
earnestness which might lead people to believe that between the 
Emperor and himself there was no possibility of an entente cordiale, 
Benjamin Constant should, during the “ Hundred Days,” have 
allowed his vanity to be won over by a patent of Councillor of 
State and a few flattering expressions of esteem. On the 19th of 
March, the day before the departure of Louis XVIII. from the 
Tuileries, he exclaimed, in a sentence which has been often re- 
peated since, “Je n’irai pas, misérable transfuge, me trainer d’un 
pouvoir & un autre, couvrir l’infamie par le sophisme, et balbutier 
des mots — pour racheter une vie honteuse.” When a man 
expresses himself in such terms about a political system which has 
= the scourge of his country, nothing can justify him in 

lping to patch up that system once more. njamin Constant 
was surely shrewd enough to be convinced that, it Napoleon had 
become so suddenly struck by the advantages of constitutional 
government, it was because he had no other card to play, and he 
might, like his friend Madame de Staél, have felt that the ad- 
hesion of the Emperor to liberal ideas was a mariage de convenance 
and certainly not a mariage inclination, 

We pass on to another politician, far less known than Benjamin 
Constant, and yet who has left the reputation of a piquant and 
interesting pamphlet-writer; we mean the Abbé de Pradt, Bishop 
of Poitiers, afterwards Archbishop of Mechlin, and Chaplain to 
the Emperor. Pushed on at Court by the influence of his relative, 
General Duroc, this diplomatic clergyman soon became one of the 
principal agents of the tortuous policy adopted by the Emperor, 
and during the negotiations which he to conduct in Spain, he 
helped to deceive the unfortunate Charles IV. Named in 1812 
Ambassador at Warsaw, he utterly failed; and after the disastrous 
campaign of Moscow, he received orders to return to his diocese. 
This was tantamount to a sentence of banishment; the Abbé de 
Pradt never forgot it, and he became the most determined 
enemy of Napoleon. His principal work, the Histoire de ?Am- 
bassade dans le grand-duché de Varsovie {, was published only 
in 1815, when the Imperial system had sunk under the final blow ; 
but as it relates to-events which took place in 1812, it comes 
within the limits of our subject. Moreover, its merits entitle it 
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to to distinet mention. Never did the author produce anything so 
full of wit, and at the same time so interesting from the details 
it contains ; combining all the solid qualities of the best historical 
work with the pungency of a really telling pamphlet, it may be 
looked upon as a model of its kind. The disappointed prelate 
found in his hatred the secret of his talent, and it was he who, 
sketching the portrait of Napoleon, spoke of him as “homme 
qui, unissant dans ses bizarreries tout ce qu'il y a de et de 
us vil parmi les mortels, de plus majestueux Véclat de 
plas vil por de plus dans le avec 
ce qu'il y a d’ignoble et de plus léche j saree dans ses plus grands 
attentats, joignant les guet-apens aux détronements, présente une 
espace de J Jupiter-Scapin qui n’avait pas encore paru sur la scéne 
u monde.” 
, We shall not mention here any of the Abbé’s other — 
except his Quatre Concordats*, which had the honour of a place 
on the list of books prohibited by the Papal See. His rupture 
with Napoleon does not ap oe to have hel ed him in obtaining 
at the Court of Louis X VILL. the position which he expected, and 
his political career did not long survive the restoration of the 
Bourbons. 

Chateaubriand’s fame is chiefly founded upon his purely 
literary writings; but we must not forget that he played a 
distinguished part in the political history of his country, and 
his pamphlets are well worth perusal. The author of {Les 
Martyrs cannot be found fault with on the score of versatility 
of opinion; he was extremely vain, but his vanity never led him 
to sacrifice his principles, and if he dedicated the Génie du 
Christianisme to the First Consul, it was only because at that time 
(sos) Bonaparte had come forth as the kings of order and 

e upholder of religion. The murder of the Duke d’Enghien 
broke the spell, and detached Chateaubriand from whatever 

pathy he might have had with the new order of things. The 
phlet which made his reputation as a political writer is quite 
as violent as Benjamin Constant’s De l’ Esprit de Conquéte ; it was 
ublished on the 30th of March, 1814, under the title of De 
Senaparte et des Bourbonst, and Louis XVIIL is reported to have 
said of it that it was worth an army to the cause of monarchy. 
Chateaubriand was the first to eondemn the rabid tone in 
which his brochure was written, and the other numerous writ- 
ings which the circumstances of the day led him to compose 
deserve nothing but praise, so far at least as tle style is con- 
cerned. M. Vinet has remarked of these hlets that they 
offer perfect models of what may be called pe political language, 
as that language is understood by free nations. Chateaubriand 
ever and anon appears like a champion of a form of government 
long grown obsolete, but he is essentially the man of modern 
society; his dream was the alliance between legitimate monarchy 
and liberal institutions; the fleurs-de-lys, he fondly imagined, 
could flourish and thrive only under the protection of the princi- 
ples of 1789, and when the day of disgrace came for him, he 
Joined the Opposition with the firm belief that by doing so he 
was giving to the Crown the highest proof of fidelity ; in “defend- 
ing the liberties of France he n cned thought he was the truest 
champion of Royalism. Chateaubriand supplied his enemies, 
when he published the Mémoires doutre-tombe, with weapons 
which they made ample use of to run down his memory and to 
ruin him in the opinion of Frenchmen; but it is hardly fair to 
judge him on the evidence contained in that ae, and his political 
career generally seems to us free from reproach. 


* Les Quatre Concordats, 8vo, 1318. 
+ De Bonaparte et des Bourbons. 8vo. 1814 
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Valuable Stocks of Sliver: Electro-Silver, Dressing Cases, Bags, and Fine Cuties 
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(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
HEAD Orrice_NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.; the NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
and the BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BrancuEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 
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Assurance Fund, safely invested £1,707,769 
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June 30 next will share in that Division, although one Premium only will have been paid. 
Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, and every inft ion, can be obtained of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established A.D. 1720, by Charter of Kin; Genres I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
OrricE~ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; Branco—29 PALL MALL. 
Medical Referee-SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 
Fine, Lire, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal te’ 
FIRE DUTY.—This Tax res been abolished, te’ PREMIUM is NOW the ONLY 
CHARGE for FIRE INSURA 
Life Assurances with or without participation i in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Ye: 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on ‘the same Life. 
The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and opr pat 
A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee o: large invoked Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Paxtuerd x i 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Ottice whose resources have been 
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A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


(THE LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR (Founded 1836), 

has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from all needless Restrictions. 

The “ Proposal Form” is most simple in its terms. 

The Policies are “ Indisputable,” that is, free from future Challenge. 

The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 

The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 
Members of the Legal Profession. 

Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 

Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 

Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children now granted in terms of the Married 
‘Women’s Property Act, 1370. 

Unreserved information on all points, on application to 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Me and Manager. 
ALUANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, 
London. Established 1824. Capital, £5,000,000. 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on fi ble Terms. P: s 

of Accounts, and Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD BROAD STREET, and PALL MALL. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 
Eosmemnane see ee Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property,at 
JAMES | HOLLAND, sLAND, Superintendent, 


Prompt a ‘feral Settlement of Claims. 
INSURANCE MPAN} 


MPERIAL LIFE COMPANY. 
Caer Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
OFFick—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 
The Liabilities omnia in sespent of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,766,000; and in respect of 
Annuities £1,626 per 
The Assets sehuntiela invested in First-class Securities amount to £937,897. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is paid up. 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal yo 
The Accounts of the Office for the last Financial Year. returned to the Board of Trade in 
compliance with *“ The Life Assurance Companies Act 1870,” together with Prospectuses, may 


be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


N ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, for MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE, 
2 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1830. 

This Society has a large d Fun ling in amount 90 per Cent. of the 
of received on Policies: proportion rarely attained by the 
most succes: ces 

2. ALL the PROFITS belong to the Assured, and are employed in the gradual reduction, 
small. 


3. and the 

4, NO’ COMMISSION i is paid on ‘Hew Policies. 

5. Persons residin wf the ny ys | can effect Assurances without Personal attendance. 

6. Further particulars may be on application at the Office, personally or by letter. 
CHARLES ANSELL, Jun. Actuary. 


DEBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER CENT— 
CEYLON COMPANY, Limited. 
The Directors are prepared to issue DEBENTURES os oe lace_others Siting. due, viz 
r One Year at 5 per cent.; for Three Years at 5} per cent. ; for Five Years at 6 ba 9 
per annum; also for longer periods, on Terms to one ed at the Ofies 0 of the 
yo R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
1 Buildi Old Broad Street, E.C. 


portant to INVESTORS in BRITISH and FOREIGN 
MINES, RAILWAY STOCKS, and other SECURITIES of all descriptions. Dividends 
at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent. Consult Mr. JOHN B. REYNOLDS'S SPECIAL LIST 
of INVESTMENTS, sent free by on pplication B. Rexsoups Steck and Share 
Dealer, 70 & 71 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E. 


ITCHEN REQUISITES BRUSHES 


KITCHENS arranged in F. ‘our Sets, each complete 
3 4 
8. £ ad| za d 
Kitehen Utensils ........... 7318 0 2% 310 1013 5 319 OF 
Brushes and Turnery to sui 717 {| ' 910 8 3.16 
Total per Set 919 7 | 3913 8 | 1812 5 0 6 


1, Suitable for any Mansion. | 
2. Ditto 2nd-class Houses. 
Any —_ Article may be had at the same price quoted for it in the differeat Lists. 
PUULLIA! M S. BURTON, Furnishing I . by to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE contain ing upwards Of 850 Tilustratioas of his eastvelige 
with Lists of Priees and large Show-rooms, post free.—39 Oxfo rd Street, W. 
2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Pe Place ; and | Newman Yor’, London. 
| Tne Cost of deliverin 23h to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom Railway 
WwW SSURTON willal always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
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